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Jaine« Madimmj m a spedd message to Ckmgress^ December 18, 181^1, m<f .-— - 

" While it is deeply lamented that so many valaable lives have been lost in the action which 
took }>lace on the 7th ultimo, Congress will see with satisfaction the dauntless spirit of fortitude 
victoriously displayed by every description of troo^ /engaged, as well as the collected firmness 
which distinguished their commander on an occasion requiring the utmost exertions of valor and 
discipline." 



In ^ Leguix^re cf Indkma, on the I2th of Noeemherj ISll, the Speaker oj 
ihe House cf RmmsentdtiveSf General WSliam Johnmnif 1hx$ itddressed 
General Harrifon. . ~ 

" Sir — ^The Hcuse of Representatives of dib IndiaiM T^9rritory, in theiiown name, and in be 
half of their constituents, most cordially reciprocate the congratulations oC your Excellency on 
the glorious result of the late sanguinary convict with the Shawnee Prophet, and the tribes of 
Indians confederated with him; when we see displayed in behalf of our country, n6t only the 
consummate abilities of the General, but the heroism of the man ; and when we take into view 
the benefits which must result to that country from thoee exertions, we cannot, for a moment, 
withhold our meed o( applause." 

LegislaJture of KerOucky, January 7fA, 1812* 

' '.Resolved, — By the Senate and House of Representatives of the State of Kentucky, that 
in the late campaign against the Indians upon the Wabash, Governor William H. Harrison haa 
behaved like a hero, a patriot, and a general *, and that, for his cool, deliberate, skilful, and gal' 
lant conduct in the battle of Tippecanoe, he well deserves the warmest thanks oif his country and 
his nation." 



Governor Shelby to Mr. Madison^ May IQthf 1814, says : — 

** I feel no hesitation to declare to you that I believe^ General Harrison to be one of the fiiat 
military characters I ever knew.'* 

Hon. Langdon Cheeves onfhe Thames victory^ says : — ^ 

" The victory of Harrison was such as would have secured to a Roman general in the best 
days of the Republic, the honors of a triumph! He put an end to the war in the Uppermost 
Canada." 

Resoluiion directing the medals to he struck^ and, together teith the Uumks of 
Congress, presented to Major General Harrison, tmd Governor Shelby, and 
for other purposes. 

Resolved, — By the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America, 
in Congress assembled, — That the thanks of Congress be, and they are hereby presented to 
Major General William Henry Harrison, and Isaac Shelby, late Governor of Kentucky, and 
through them, to the officers and men under their command, for their gallantry and good conduct 
ih defeating the combined British and Indian forces under Major General Proctor, on the Thames, 
in Upper Canada, on the fifth of October, one thousand eight hundred and thirteen, capturing the 
British army, with their baggage, camp equipage, and artillery ; and that the President of the 
United States be requested to cause two gold medals to be struck, emblematical of his triumph, 
and presented to General Hairiaon, and Isaac Shelby, late Governor of Kentucky. 

H. CLAY, Speaker of the Qouse of Representatives. 

JOHN GAILLaRI), President of the Senate pro tern. 
April 4, 1818.— Approved, JAMES MONROE. 
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WiiiMAjpi: HjBHpr^ Hajuixsoii imi^g now Wore Ite |)e6plq -pf the 
United States a|B a cjwdi^ate fpi the pj^jdency, it inatw^IIy: fpl^o^a 
that the ev^i^t,8,fi|'bifl life, %nd the pubjiq sjerv^ice h^^hae p^rformpd, ^kctUld 
becpme olyepti^of gQneii^l.intere^t a^d «^titeation. jHiafpiJy th^re t^^ist am^le 
noeans of autheif^c jnforcnatipri to isatjsfy the puWiq^curio^ity c^onQ^^^:JlPg 
hiijri; for the, history of the Western iState9, duifing the jxeriod of their 
.^afly'.atFggg}«8 fiiKl:i|'i|ui]9{ihs,,i^ 4^80 hi? hi|stprj;,aodthi8 fenae i^ identified 
withihet of^he teeming jiiywdsof the Yajleyofithe Mississippi, A 
hrjef retfospe^ of his <?ar(5'er, icf?il and militaj?jr,whlle it e^^hibits vtbe 
charaqter and a<^t8 of an able 3^te8jtI»an,Ahigh•ImQded.patriot^ p. birave 
soldier, anda aucceiasful cpnpqaandier, will apprpve and JMsUfy the qonfi 
d^iJce^wd respect pf his cp^^t^y|?le^, in. proposi^^^ to the 

eminent post of Chief JMi^strate of the Uhipn. 

iSirth 0h4 JBammtim^ 

Harrison W9m born of the bloodi and bred in the 4chooI» of the .patriots 
43( the Revolution. That i^eas a period, when a single-hearted purity of 
purpose and 9 lofty sel&devotion of principle animated the puplic men 
of the day. In the Copgretss of the Thirteen States, paeh St^te, a<Dd 
every Representative ql either State,, contended te see >vhich wpuld 
m<^t disinterestedly serve their conomiCHa country* tl^hen a Comimf^pd- 
er-in-Chief of the armies pf Ipdependi^nQe was to be aipppioteq* Massa- 
chusetts basteoied tp sa^crifice h^r p^n local iclaims and .preferences }i\ 
behalf of Gqprge Wa^hingtpn. qif Vii;ginia» When John iJanQpqk, elec- 
ted PresidcQt of Copgress,,p^ipde^tly hesitated to^assume that impprts^it 
station, Benjaqrun ilarris)0^» i>i Virginia, jilaeed him with gentle force 
in the l^residential *chairi e;xclainiipg, ^ We will show mpther Britain 
how little wp care forhpr, by making a Massachusetts fpan opr Prpsi 
dent, whom she bias excluded from pardon, by jpublic proclamation/ 
In fact, Benjamin Harrispn aptine m the spirit'of the times, postppppd 
. his own pretensions in &vpr pf jQancock. Qis naiipe is enrolled fbr 
^ immortality among the sk^eie of the Declaration of Iqdependepce. 

^j At a subsequent period, as uoy. of Virginia, he exerted all the energies of 

Vs^ his depided and powerful piind in theaBpIication of the resources of thail 

ei great Commonwealth to the promotion of the cause of the Revoliitipn. 

r '^ . William Henry, third son of Benjamin Haroson, was born ftt Berkley, 

in Charles city pounty* Virginia, tlie 9th of February, 1773, and^educiated 
at Hampden Sidney College. His father died in 1 791, having e?pep.dpd 
a large fprtune in the service pf his country durii^ tt^<^ Revplu.tipq, in 
Congress, as Chairman of the Board of War, and otherwise, and as Gov- 
ernor of Virginia; and thus leaving to his children little inheritapce, save 
the example and lessons of his patriptism aodiove of liberty. Dependant ^^ 



OS hiflh owii' exertions, and preparing to enter life at an^ interval of peace,, 
he had applied himself assiduously to the study of medicine; but, before' 
long, the hostilities of the Indians in the Northwest began to awaken 

i>ublic solicitude: and he felt irresistibly impelled to relinquish his pro 
essional pursuits, and to dedicate his life to the defence of his country.. 
Thifr inaUnation was combatted, but in yaiA» by his gi^rdian, Robert 
Sfbrris^- It was heartily approved, however, by General Washington, the 
intimate friend of his father, and the» President of the United States,, 
who appreciated the generous motives of young Harrison, and gave- 
ham an appointment of ensign of artillery m the troops- destined to- 
operate on. the Ohio. 

Serpi€€$ under W^ayne. 

, ^ It was no holiday service in which Harrison was to leurn the duties of 
ai soldier.. The Northwest, at, that time, thinly inhabited • by' the hardy 

, {>loneer deitlers, ivas ovierrub by numerous bahd)» of hostile Indians^, 
difeir enmity to the United' States, stimiilated and fi>8tered by the in- 

/ trigues of Great Britain. Indeed, the British miniisteirs treated the years 
immediately following the war of Iildependence, as ab imperfect truce, 
rather than an assured preace. Notwithstanding the Efforts of the Uni- 

\ ted States, duririgthe waro/ Iiidependence, to induce the British Govern- 
ment to allow the Indians to stand neutral during that contest,— -not with* 
standing the indignant denunciation of the pdicy of Great Britain in 
this respect, by such men as Chatham and Burke, in' the British Parlia-^ 
ment, — ^the Ministers armed the Indians on the frontier, and let loose: 
upon our defenceless women and children^ the savage instruments of 
massacre and conflagration. Thus, the life t>f the early settlers in the 
West, was one of feanul danger, or of continual contest with a foe who* 
recc^ized no rules of civilized warfare. When the independence of 
the united States was at length acknowledged by Great Britain, our 
people considered in good faith that peace was come, and the tide of 
their emigration began to js^tipa steady stream to the fertile fields of 

' the West.. But they found that the British Government persisted, in vi- 
olation of treaty, in retaining militarv possession of the great frontier 
Ik)6ts in the Northwest,. )hat she still fomiented the hostile passions of 
the Indians, and supplied them \^ith ai'ms; and that she was prompting 

' tad combining them in a pi'qject to drive our people o'nt of the Northwest^ 

] and to establish^ between the Ohio' and the Lakes,^ great independent 
Indian Empire, looking to her for protection, and thus restoring to her 
influence one half :of uie territory nominally recognized as ours by the 
l^reaty of Peace. Between 1783 and 1789, it is estimated that fifteen 

, hundred men, women and children were killed or taken prisoners by 
the Indian'sbn the waters of the Ohio, and an incalculable amount of pro» 
perty plundered or destroyed. At length, a formal War broke out, and itft 
openin]^ events were most disastrous to the United States* First, came 
the deieatof G^neralHarmar, and th<^dispersionof the army under his^ 

; command. Next, General St. Clair, with a still larger force,: was de- 
feated, with great lossi by the confederated Indians under Little Tur- 
tle. The whole country was now filled with consternation. Men, 
who would have cheerfully gone to the encounter of regular troops in 
the fiefd, shrunk from the hardships of a laborious service in the wilder** 
nessofthe West, and from exposure to the rifle and tomahawk of the 
merciless Indian. *6reat as were the difficulties of the case, however, 
Gieneral Washington met them with his characteristic vigpr and firmness. 
The war had ceased to be an afiair of the frontier: it had assumed na- 
tional importance. General Anthony Wayne, an officer who had won- 



a merited distinction in the Revolutionary War, by that union of sound 
judgment and successful daripg, which constitutes the hi^he^t miliary 
talent* yras selected to iak^ the command in the Northwest. B^t a^ 
army was to be created as well as a commander found, for the previous 
army had been nearly annihilated in the defeats of Harmar anc) Su 
Clair; and most of the experienced officers were slain or had resigned 
their commissions. Accordui^ly, the army was newly organized; and the 
first business of General Wayne was to di^ipline his raw levies, togiye 
them the habit and ^i|l of combined action, and, above all to reinfuse 
into the troops the necessary confidence, which the calamitous campaigns 
of Harmar and St. Clair hiad done so nr^uch to destroy. Assidious exer- 
cises in the camp, toilsome marches, incessant watching and hard fare 
on the way, deadly peril in the field,— auch was the life of the troops 
led by General Wayne to redeem the honor of the country, and deliver 
the Northwest ^m dismay and desolation. 

These were the circumstances, amid which, in the campaign of 1791, 
Harrison, at the age of eighteen, commenced his career of puolic duties. 
On receiving his commission, he repaired immediately to join his regi- 
ment, then stationed at Fort Washington, where he arrived just after 
the defeat of General St. Clair, to witness the gathering in of the scattered 
fragments of that officer's late gallant army, and to co-operate in main- 
taming the fronfler outposts against the victorious Indians. Harrison's 
young and slender form was deemed by his friends hardly robust enough 
to cope with the hardships and privations of ah arduous winter service in 
such a region and at such a time. But the boldness and vigor of his 
character, his early prudence, and the temperate habits, which, notwith- 
standing the temptations of a soldier's life, he sedulously cultivated, pre- 
pared him to enaure, without injury, the severe toils and exposures of 
his after life, and bore him triumphantly through all the difficulties and 
dangers of his position. 

His first detailed service was to command .an escort bound for Fort 
Hamilton; a duty which, young as he was, he discharged with so much 
ability and judgment as to elicit the commendation of St. Clair. 

In 1 792, Harrison was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant, and on join- 
ing the legion under General Wayne, was selected by him as one of his 
aids-de-camp, in which capacity he served during the rest of the war. 
The appointment was as honorable as it was useful to Harrison; forGen- 
eial Wayne was a man, who looked only to personal merit in the officers 
he distinguished; and employment under his immediate eye, was a severe 
school of discipline, courage, and ability, which necessarily exacted high 
qualities, and afforded the best field for their development and exercise 

Wayne's army left Pittsburg towards the close oi 1792, and as the 
organization and discipline ol the troops iadvanced, proceeded first to 
Legionville, at the mouth of Beaver, then tp Fort Washington, (Cincin- 
nati) and finally to Greenville towards the Miami. Negotiation for 
peace had meanwhile gone on without results. In December, 1793, a 
DOiiy of troops was dispatched to take possession of the battle field of 
St. Clair's defeat, and to fortify a position there, called Fort Recovery. 
In the course of the general order, issued on that occasion, General 
Wayne says; ''The Commander-in-chief also requests Major Mills, 
Captains De Butts and Butler, Lieutenant Harrison, and^ Dr. Scott, to 
accept his best thanks for their voluntary aid and servjfoes on the occa- 
sion." Harrison had thus early earned a name in history. 

Passing over the lesser incidents of war, it will be sufficient to dwell 
on the crowning victory of the 20th August, 1 794, Wayne had ad- 
vanced into the Very heart of the Indian country, at the head of the Uui 
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ted States troops, and a gallant band of Kentuckians under Generaf 
Charles Scott. He encountered the combined force of the hostile bidi- 
ans, with volunteers and militia from Canada, numbering 2,000 inr all, 
at the foot of the Miami Rapids, in the vicinity of a British fort and gar- 
rison recently set up in our territory, and Mritn a force less than half that 
of the enemy, gained a complete and splendid victory. In his dispatch 
to the President, giving an account of the victory, General Wayne says:: 

" The bravery and eonduet of every -officer belonging to the army, from the generals down to the ensigns, merit 
my highest approbation. There were, however, some whoae rank and situation placed thor ciHidoct in a very 
eonspicoous point of view,and whieh I observed with [deasiire and the most liv^y gratitude ; among whom I beg 
leave to mention Brigadier General Wilkinson, and (>>lonel Hamtramck, the commandant of the right and leTt 
wings of the legion, whose brave ezalnple inspired the troops ; and to these I must add the names of my faithfiU 
mtd gaUaia ail'dfr-eanip, Oaptaina De BuUs and T. Lema^ and lAeuimant Marriwn, tsAo, with the Adjutant 
Gtmaral MeQor JVatts, rendered UtevMst essential service by commaueating my orders in every diresUeny and by 
their etntduct and bravery exciting 0e troops to press for vietery,** 

Indeed, there are veterans of that well fought field, who remember 
and honor the gallantry of young Harrison in rallying our troops to 
battle. " *^ 

This engagement, not only broke the power of the Indians for the 
time being, and ended the war by the treaty of Greenville, but had other 
important consequences in compellingGreat Britain to surrender the fron- 
tier posts she had so long intrustively held, and to conclude the treaty 
of 1794, commonly called Jay's Treaty. 

Previous to this, however, Harrison, being advanced to the rank of 
Captain, was placed in command of Fort Washington, with extensive 
discretionary powers to be used according to the requisition of circum- 
stances, and with various specific delicate duties devolved on him by 
the yet unquiet condition of the Ohio and Mississippi country. 

While stationed in this command, Captain Harrison married the 
daughter of John Cleves Symmes, the founder of the Miam} settlements; 
a lady who has been his estimable companion through life, the consort of 
his toils and vicissitudes^ and the witness of his fame and his honor. 

Secretary of ihe JYarihwest Territory. 

On the death of General Wayne, in 1797, Harrison, perceiving that 
the exigencies of war were passed, and that there was no longer an op« 
portunity to serve his country in the field, resigned his commission in the 
army, and was immediately appointed Secretary of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory. Here, in the discharge of the civil duties incumbent on his office, he 
became intimately associated with the brave and hardy people ground 
him, and learned to understand and duly estimate the character, wants, 
and wishes of his countrymen, — studying the practical lessons of life in 
the great volume of nature, as unfolded to him by daily intercourse, in 
the cabin of the settler, the hunter's lodge, the council chamber, and in 
social meetings, with the free-spirited pioneers of the West. 

JDelegate in €iongre^9. 

When, according to then existing system, the Northwestern Territory 
was admitted to a representation in Congress, the signal abilities, n#t 
less than the personal popularity of Harrison, pointed him out to the 
people as the fittest person to represent them; and, on the opening of 
the sixth Congress, December 2d, 1799, he took his seat, as the Dele- 
gate of the territory in the House of Kepresentatives, being then but 
twenty-six yed|;s of age. 

He distinguisbed himself in that Congress by proposing and carrying 
through a series of measures, all-important immediately to his constitu- 
ents, and, in their effects eminently beneficial to the whole west, for a 
radical change in the method of making sates of the public lands. 

This, of course, the interest in the soil, was the question of questions 



in a new country. At that time, the public lands, except in peculiar 
iiituations, were offered only ii) large tracts, of at least four thousand acres. 
The purchase of so large a tract of lan<i required considerable means, 
and gave all advantage to the capitalist, who bought for resale, and 
imposed every disadvantage on the actual settlers. These last were 
generally poor men, who^e bold hearts and strong arm were to win the 
country from the savages, ^lear the soil, -and constitute the very bone 
and sinew of the population; but who yet, by the system of sales in use, 
were almost debarred from the rights of freeholders, except by purchase, 
at sec nd hand, from the great land owners. In some instances, very ex- 
tensive ffrants had been made to companies or individuals; the operation of 
all which, if continued without change, would have been to build up a class 
of rich proprietors, with the mass of the people in the condition of mere ten- 
ants on their princely estates. Nothing could have been moreinequitable, 
nothing more favorable to the Few, nothing less so to the Many. 

Wim this subject, in all its bearings, Harrison was practically familiar; 
and yocing as he was, and a new member, too, the House deferred to 
his knowledge and experience and the sagacity of his views on this 
great isubject. At his motion a select committee Was raised to inves- 
tigate the matter, of which he was appointed chairman, and the commit- 
tee adopted his ideas; he was efficiently supported in the committee by 
Mr. Gallatin, and their report recommended that the public lands be, 
in the first place, offered at public sale, in half sections of 320 acres; 
that lands not bid off at public sales should remain for private entry at 
the fninimum government . price; and that, for the convenience of the 
settlers, land offices should be opened in the region of the sales. Rely- 
ing upon the justice of his cause, and his intimate knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and with an ardent zeal and a ready and manly eloquence at his 
command, he succeeded in convincing Congress of the wisdom of these 
ideas, and procuring the passage of a law in conformity therewith. 
Subsequently, the same ideas were atill further carried out by author- 
izing the sale of the public lands in still smaller subdivisions, and at a 
reduced price. 

Encouraged by his success in this measure, he introduced and car- 
ried another for a change in the mode of locating military warrants. 
By these measures, he at once secured the gratitude of bis constituents, 
and acquired standing; and character as an able statesman: for the reforms 
thus effected were of the utmost 7)ossible consequence to the welfare of 
the West. Now when settlers poured, with augmented rapidity, into 
the valley of the Ohio, the land was no longer engrossed by monopolists, 
but every man Could be the master of a freehold, suited to his views. 
Who can ,say how much the prosperity and population of the West 
might not have been retarded if the former defective system had been 
persevered in by Congress? Thanks to the judgment and efforts of 
Harrison, other councils prevailed. 

Crovernor of Indiana. 

' When, soon afterwards, the Northwest Territory was divided, and the 
Territory of Indiana established, public opinion, the wishes of the inha- 
bitants, and the confidence of the Executive in his capacity and integrity, 
designated Harrison to be its Governor. He received tne appointment 
in 1800 ; and immediately entered upon the difficuk and responsible du- 
ties of his Government ; being first appointed by Mr. Adams, and after- 
wards by Mr. Jefferson. 

The new Territory embraced the vast region now divided into Indi- 
ana, Illinois, and Wisconsin ; for a period of nearly t^wo years, from 1803 
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to 160^,1 the whole of Louisiana was appended to it, and M ichieaa was 
for a time^dded;on the admission of Ohio into the Union. In the very 
outset, however, the limits of Governor Harrison's jurisdiction were sut- 
liciently exteqsive. His powers were not less so ; for the Territory had 
no separate Legislature, and, all the functions of government, of course, 
appertained to the United States, and were devolved on the Governor. 

It was A new country, whose institutions were yet to be formed. The 
white population was thinly scattered over a wide region. There were 
three principal settlements only : t>ne at Vincennes, on the Wabash, 
which was the capital ; another, known as Clark's Grant, at the Falls of 
the Ohio % and the third in the American Bottom, from Kaskaskia to 
Cabokia. Between thes^ chief settlements the means of communication 
were imperfect, aqd the intermediate country was in the possession of 
the Indians, who^ beside, occupied the wide wilderness beyond the set* 
tiemeots. The Indians were restless and dissatisfied, given to plunder 
and murder, even in the periods of professed peace, and kept m a stat^ 
Nof perpetual irritation against the United States by the intrigues of tte 
British Governnientr whose ageuts supplied them with arms and ammu* 
iiition,; infuriated them with ardent spirits, and perpetually incited them 
to war and rapine. All the endeavors of the United States (and they 
were unceasing) to allure the Indians to the arts of peace, — to civilize 
and christianize tbem« — to save them from the self<legradation of their 
own peculiar vices of idleness; intemperance, and poverty, —were neu- 
tralized by the officers of Britain, whose policy it y^m to keep them ready 
maddened to her hand, to be let slip, at a word, on the frontier settle* 
ments of the Ohio and the Mississippi. 

Such was the nature of the coimtry, and such that of the inhabitants. 
The powers and the duties of the Governor, numerous, complicated and 
extensive, authorized and required him to adopt and publish such laws 
of the original States, criminal and civil, as might be necessary and best 
suited to the circumstances of the Territorv, — to appoint all magistrates 
and other ofiicers, civil and military, below the rank of General.-'^o 
command the militia,-rto divide the Territory into counties and town- 
ships,*— to superintend the affairs of the Indians, — and, in general, to re- 
present the plenary autliority of the federal Government m a vast vari- 
ety of administriitive cares and functions. And, in 1603, Mr. Jefferson 
added to ail these great powers that of general and sole commissioner to 
treat with the Indian tribes of the Northwest oh the subject of their 
boundaries and lands. 

Thus, it will be seen that, for some time. Governor Harrison was, in 
effect, the lawgiver of the people of the Northwest ; that he was their 
civil and military Governor, and the fountain of trust and office; their 
general agent with the Federal Government, and the superintendant of, 
and negotiator with, the numerous Indians between the Ohio, the Lakes, 
and the Mississippi. 

In the latter capacity, he concluded, in the course of his administration, 
thirteen important treaties with the different tribes, and obtained cessions, 
on th^ most advantageous terms, of not less than sixty millions of acres 
of land, embracing a large portion of the richest region in the Northwest ; 
at the same time, that he, for a long period, preserved the peace within 
his jurisdiction, and counteracted all the machinations of the agents and 
officers of Great Britain to embroil our people with the savages, and 
taught the latter, in the course of his frequent associations with them, to 
respect his undaunted firmness, white they were conciliated by his mode- 
rauon, forbearance and integrity. 

His integrity, in(|eed, not in this relation only^ but| in all the multiia- 



ricyus trusts committed to him, some of tbem of the most delicate and 
discriminating kind» was equally manifest throughout his long admihis* 
tration of the affairs of the Northwest. His unspotted purity, iu the dis- 
bursement of the large sums of public money which passed tlirough his 
hands, if not then remariiable in men so situated, was a virtue, which 
later experience has taught his countrymen to appreciate as it deserves. 
Nor in reference to money only, but likewise in the management of bis 
various trusts relating to the public lands, the same disinterested iitibgrity 
of principle was characteristic of his conduct Thus, to mention but one 
example, to him was confided the sole authority of confirming grants of 
land to a numerous class of individuals having certain equitable claims 
to be approved and sanctioned by him. Here, also, later experience has 
* demonstrated the stainless integrity of his character, by showing the op- ' 
portunities he possessed (had he chosen to descend to use them) t6 gain 
wealth by indirect means. Yet his conduct in this respect, as in all oth- 
ers, is universally admitted to have been not only strictly and scrupu- 
lously upright, but so honorable, just, and true, as to be beyond the reach 
ofsuspicion^ 

Oncef, and only once, was his integrity called in question. One Mc- 
Intosh, for some insignificant cause of offence, accused Governor Harris 
son of having defrauded the Indians in the treaty of Fort Wayne; and 
the accused justly conceived that it was due to his own fame, and to the 
interests of the General Government, that the charge should be fully in- 
vestigated in a court of justice whilst all the facts were fresh in the minds 
of the community. He instituted, therefore, an action for slander in the 
Supreme Court of the Territory, and every possible means was adopted 
to secure a free and fair investigation of the circumstances by committing 
the trial to a judge and a jury of admitted competency and impartiality 
between the parties. It was done ; and the evidence was so conclusive 
in favor of Governor Harrison, that the counsel for Mcintosh abandoned 
the attempt to justify, and plead only in a mitigation of damages. The 
jury, however, rendered a verdict of four thousand dollars damages 
against Mcintosh ; whose property was levied upon to satisfy the judg- 
ment, and being brought in by an agent of the Governor, one third of it 
was distributed by him among the orphan children of some of his fellow 
citizens who had died in battle, and the residue was restored to Mcintosh 
himself. No language of praise can add to the truth and force of the 
' simple beauty of such examples of magnanimity, disinterestedness, and 
generosity. ^ 

Governor Harris(H) did not willingly continue in the exercise of the 
large powers originally confided to him, any longer than the policy of 
the Federal Government required it of him ; and in 1805, partly at his 
pressing instance, the people of Indiana were authorized by Congress to 
el^t a Legislative Assembly and a Delegate to the House of Represent- 
atives. This change, while it divided the powers of the Governor, 
scarcely diminished his means of usefulness ; because the new form of 
government being participated in by the people, involved the originating 
and discussion of new measures adapted to the advanced state of the 
Territory. The departments of administration were to be modeled : 
important laws to be enacted ; and public measures to be considered by 
the Grovernor, in co-operation with the Representatives of the people. 
His speeches to the Legislature, at this period, are frank, manly, sa^- 
ciousiy conceived, and well written public documents, Exhibiting a mmd 
cultivated by study and reflection, zeal for the public service, and views 
of enlightened statesmanship adapted to the circumstances and the wel- 
fare of the Territory. In a word, in bis civil capacity, as Governor of ^ 
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the Territory* he was a wmg, upright* faithfol, and ffuccessftil adiniaislm- 
.,tor of the high powers en^osted to him by the General (roveriiinent. 
It n^essarily followed that he enjoyed the highest nieed of active pub* 
lie service, which a statesman can hope for,— rthe highest, that is, neyt to 
tb^ approbation of his own conscience, — naniely, the consciousness of 
eminent usefulness and of eminent popularity consequent thereon. When 
he first entered on the dutiets of bis office, he avowed hiaintentjoQ to re- 
t?un*it Qo longer than his (admiaistration should .be.satiafiictpry to the 
. peopje-of the Territory ;^nd at their request his. iCommission was re* 
. newed at saiccessive periods by Mr. Jef&rson and Mr* MadiGK>o. Hiis 
^iirst appointfPents hM come from the ^ Father of his coup try ;'* ^nd *A4- 
Jfims, jfe^rson, and MadiisiaOt each in successtpn honoi^ed him with their 
confidence* In pohtics, he had been early identified with the Republic- 
ans; and he temperately, but steadily, aclhered to the maxijois of that 
party ; deferring to the wishes of the people, and seeking to promote 
their i;iterest8y in the true spirit of enlightened republican^ patriotisni* 

. ^eoce, when Louisiana was separated from lacliana,' the citizens of 
St. Louis expressed their sentiments of his administration as follows : 

*»To Hm Sxodlency, WiUitm H. HftrriMn, GoTODor, and the Honamble, the J«4gei of the Indiana Temtory:^ 



-" GBMTueMSN :— An arduous ppblio service assigned you by the General Gover&qaent of the United States, ifahimt 
* to cease. The eye of the anniversary of American Independence will close the scene, and on that eelebnie4> *^-^' 



val will be oiganixed, under the most aospieioas dieoDurtanees, a GoTemment f<» the T^itorv ofl^oufsiaofL ji^o. 
cal situation and eirciimftances forbid the posslhilitj of a permanent political connexion. This change^ however 
eqn^ial to oar wishes, and conducive to our faappmess, wiO not take e^Sbet irathQut m ni|pectftil efip«89sio»«f pur 
eentmients, to you gentlemen, for your asoduity, attention, and diaintetested punctuality, m the temporary adnuo- 
istmtioB- or the government or Louinaoa.** 

. The officers of the mititia of Bt Louis, on the «ame occasion, at the 
close of an address to the Governor, said : 

<* Accept, sir, these sentiments as the pledge of our affectionate attachmeirt to you, and to the raagnadimoqs poBav 
hy which ypa lyave beien guided.— May theClnef Ma^silrate of the Ameriean nation ^kj tfomate you worth and 
talents, ana l<M3g keep you in a station' where you have it ta youi power to gjiun hearts Of virtuous actions, and pro- 
tottigale la«f 8 among men who know how to respect you, and are acquainted with tha M«^t.oi theii owq i^fatf.*' 

In 1809 the House of Representatives of Indiana, ki a resolution una* 
nimously requesting of the President to re-appoint Governor Harrisone 
used the following language : 

^*Tbey (theHou«e of Representatives) cannot fiwbear recmnmen^ng to, and requesting of,ibe Presid^ot ^nd 
Senate, most cameetly in the^ 0¥m namas, and in the names of their ooi|atituents,tbe re>«ppointment <tf jhair pre- 
sent Governor, WilTiam Henry Harrison : — because he possesses the food wishes and affections of a great maiori^ 
of his fellow eitliena ; because the^ believe him tobesmoerdy attached to the Union, the piosp^lity of the united 
States, and the administratioD of its government ; because uiey believe him in a superior degree capable of pro- 
moting die interest of our Territory, fntn longejqMri^ce and kboriout attention to its concerns, froan hia isflnsnc* 
over the Indians, and wise and dismtereated management of that department; and becauaa they have cowfidaq^ is 
his virtues, talwts, aAd republicanism." 

And the officers of the militia of Knox county, passed the following 
resolution i 

" Resolved, that the attention paid, and the unremitted exertions used, by William Brary Harrison, to orgaaiaa 
and diaaphne, bjr frequent tntnin«i» the mSitia of the Territory', and the maatarlv skill and military talents die. 
played in apch his C9[erti<ms, together with the anzioas solicitude with which he has eter watered over the peaao 
and happfaiess of th^Territory ; to which may be added, the conAdence repoeed in him by the ne^boring tribes of 
Indians, and the great foeOity and ease with which he manages their affairs, induce this meeting to have great con- 
fidence in him, as eminently qualified to govern the Tenitory, not only because of his superior talents, but alao hia 
inMgrily, patriotism, and finn attachmant to the Oenccai Government.*' 

With these most honorable testimonials to his worth and capacity as 
Governor of the Territory of Indiana, this part of the subject may well 
be closed, for the purpose of proceeding to other matters of deep and wide 
interest. 

C&mmi99i/oner Sr Superiniendant €if JmMiut JUtairn^ 

We have seen that, in addition to his ordinary duties in the civil and 
military government of the Territory of Indiana, Governor Harrison was 
also Commissioner to treat with the Indians, and Superintendant of Ind* 
ian Afiairs in the North west, in which capacity he negotiated a large 
number of important treaties, and conducted all the relations of the United 
States with the Indians, in a spirit of mingled digni^^ decision, and hu- 
nMuiity, alike honorable to hinrwelf and to the Federal Government His 
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volcimmous eorrespondenee with the Gkyremmeot on these matteni np* 
peanrin the ofBeial documents of the day, ahd is diattnguished by on* 
n(iion<»9s of detail, the full aad accurate statement of fadts, a benevolmt 
aal enlightened policy^ and a considerate regard as well for the rigbte 
and interests of the Indians themselves^ as of the whole inhabitants ofihe 
Territory. The same spirit ot equity, forbearance, and manliness, in 
this respect, pervad^ his addresses to the Legislature of Indiana, when*^ ; 
ever occasion called for any reference to the subject. 

Simila|[ traits were manifested by him in iiis immediate imercourse 
with the' Indians. This department of public duty, always a diflicutt 
one to discharge judiciously, was emphatically so at that period. The 
Northwest was then filled^ not only with the tribes who had originally, 
hunted there, but with the broken remnants of other tribes, — men whom 
the. atrocious policy of Great Britain had inveigled into war against us, . 
and who, now smarting under successive defeats, and scattered over the 
couptry, constituted the ready elements of disorder, if any of the chances 
of events should ofier them inducements to raise the hatchet anew. Nor 
were they without continual incitemerits to hostility. It was a part of 
the system of Great Britain, a system not yet relinqufshed, to assemble 
the tribes of the Northwest annually at a convenient point on the Lakes, 
and there to pay and deliver to them a regular war subsidy, as the price 
of their allegiance to Britain and enmity to the United States. The 
British traders in the Northwest spared no pains to misrepresent the acts 
of the people and Government of the United States, and to thwart all 
our endeavors either to keep the peace in that region^ or to raise the 
Indians to the condition of a civilized and Christian people. There, too 
as almost every where else, the Indians were their own worst enemies 
by their obstinate adherence to the usages of savage life, their repudia- 
tion of all regular governraeiit, and their consequent exposure to the 
criminal arts of bad men along the frontier, who, from avarice and pro- 
fligacy, supplied a fatal nutriment to the constitutional vices of the 
Indians. Add to which, that mutual and long continued injuries, be-» 
tween the whites on the one hand and the Indians on the other, had in- 
fused into the minds of each, a feeling of reciprocal hatred, which was 
continually breaking forth into acts of common aggression. 
. T<> conduct the business of the Indians in such circumstances and 
to govern them, (as the Superintendant in fact must,) was in itself an* 
affair of the utmost delicacy and difficulty, requiring the highest qualities 
of judgment, sagacity and firmness. But the task was rendered still 
more arduous by the peculiar system of the United States Government. 
Governor Harrison was instructed to pursue, sedulously, a policy of 
peace with the Indians, to avoid all appearance of a hostile and jealous 
disposition towards them ; to practice forbearance and conciliation 
and to cultivate friendly relations at every hazard. He was to pursue 
this policy along an exposed frontier, in the midst of numerous tribes 
of Indians, who, from the causes already specified, were unusually fierce, 
turbulent and vindictive, and who were incessantly stimulated to acts 
of outrage by the agents of Great Britain It will be conceived that in 
such circumstances, the pacific spirit of our Government, while it im- 
perfectly attained its object, never wholly stayed the work of desolation, 
augmented greatly the labors of the Governor, With, (it has been well 
•aid,) the savage war whoop yelling on one hand and a Gloverninent 
commanding peace on the other,— with a feeble settlement claiming 
protection at one point and a band of martial borderers demanding to be 
Ijd to battle on another,~while the agents of a nation at peace with 
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our own urged on the saragesy and her military posts supfdied them widi 
arms, — there can scarcely be imagined a post requiring the exertions of 
greater sl^ill, prudence^ and firmnessy than that of the Governor of In- 
dians. For him there could be neither repose nor safety. He led the 
Ufe of a warrior, yet discharged the duties of a civil magistral. While 
executing the laws, and founding the institutions of a new state, he was 
continually called to encounter danger in the defence of the homes of 
the people. Though compelled to restrain the Indians and the whites 
by force of authority, it was his duty to interpose with each as a minister 
of benevolence on the part of the United States. 

Yet all these multifarious and most arduous duties Governor Harri« 
son fulfilled with fidelity and with honor, and while affording efficient 
protection to the citizens of the country, and thus dispUying all the 
talents of a great statesman and a brave officer, he never sullied his 
name with any act of military violence or gratuitous cruelty ; so that 
when war at length could no longer be averted, and it became incum- 
bent on him to lead the forces of the Territory into the field, he bore 
thither the stainless banner of, — not a wanton assailant of tbe rights of 

others, but the patriotic defender of his country's altars and fire-side. 

* 

intereourue with Teeumthe and the Prophets 

For, strenuously as the United States Government, and Governor 
Harrison, acting under its orders, strove to avert a war, it became in- 
evitable, through the operation of causes over which he had no cbntrol : 
namely, the persevering aggressions of Great Britain on the commerce 
and public rights of the United States, which ended in a war between 
the two nations, preluded by Indians hostilities in tbe Northwest. 

At all times, as before stated, both during the Revolution and after- 
wards, as the incidents of St. Clair's and Wayne's campaign evinced, 
British agents were active in stirring up against us the Indians within 
the United States. The anticipation of a new war with the United 
States, redoubled their activity; and they found efficient agents among 
the Indians themselves, in two Shawanee Chiefs, Teeumthe and his 
twin brother, the Prophet. Teeumthe first began to be much known 
in 1806. ^ He had conceived and matured a design, — ^tbe same which 
Pontiac had attempted in vain, — ^to combine all the western tribes for 
the destruction of the western settlements. He was daring, energetic, 
and sagacipus in character, a shrewd thinker, a fluent speaker, an able 
warrior, and a skilful negociator, animated by the most inexti(iguisba>- 
ble hatred against the United States. He had for his coadjutor bis 
brother 01-li-wa-chi-ca, called the Prophet, who, though inferior to 
Teeumthe in most respects, was yet capable of aidmg his brother effi- 
ciently, by reason of his influence over the superstitious Indians as a 
meduAnt man, pretending to be inspired by the Great Spirit, and en- 
dowed by him whh power and wisdom, to expel the white men from 
tbe valley of the Mississippi,^ to redeem the red men from their pres- 
. ent degradation, and restore to them their ancient exclusive power in the 
New World. They surrounded themselves with a lawless |band of 
desperate and reckless men, the outcast of diflerent tribes, whom they 
at length established at a principal rendezvous on the Wabash, near 
the mouth of the Tippecanoe, — ^a place which gradually acquired tbe 
name of the Prophet's Town. 

Meanwhile, they were indefatigably employed in disturbing all the 
councils successively held, and endeavoring to prevent every treaty 
attempted to be made. They took up and propagated the false ideai 
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tbiA all tbf tenia in iNortfa Amerioa were the eommon property o^f all 
tbe tribes, and tbat no sale of any part could be valid without the con- 
sent of all ; and made ibis a pretext for interfering, whenever treaties 
were to be negociated by the United States with any portion of the In- 
dkuis^ Thus, by instigating the Indians to acts of violence, and by 
jailing their mind! with fallacious notions of their pmver and their 
ri^ts, Teeurotbe, with the Prophet, con^antly thwarted^ and at last, 
to their own ruin, succeeded in defeating, all the efforts of General 
Harrison to maintaiu the peace of the frontiers. 

General hostilities first began to be openly threatened on. occasion 
of a treaty made by the Delawares, Miaints and Potawatamies, in 1809 
at Port Wayne, ceding tp; the? United States a tract of land on the Wa- 
bash. . .When thi& treaty^ was inade« Tecumthe was absent ; but on bis 
return, be thre^^beiied with <leatb some of the chiefs concerned in the 
treaty. Hereupon Governor. Harrison despatched a message to inquire 
the cause of dissatisfaetton with the treaty ; and to asstire him that any 
claim he might have to the lands wfaich had been ceded, were not eSec*. 
ted by the treaty; that he might come to Vincennes and exhibit his pre- 
tensioos ; and if they were found to be valid, the land would either be^ 
given up or an ample compensation made for it. 

Teeumthe, accepted the invitation, but came with four hundred war^- 
riors conjpletely armed, instead of thirty, as^directed ; giving to the peo- 
pteof Vino^nnesjust apprehension that treachery was intended. Te- 
cumthe claimed for all the Indians of the country, a common right to 
all the lands in it ; denied the right of any triberto seH even to one an«' 
other, much less to strangers : and therefore. Claimed that the treaty 
of Fort Wayne was utterly void. ~ Harrison replied, that when the 
whites came to this Continent^; they found the Miamts in occupation of 
all the country of the Wabasb, at which time the Sbawanees dwelt in 
^Georgia, from whence they were driven by the Creeks; that the Miam- 
ts had consulted their own interest, as they had ar%ht to do^ in selling 
their own land on terms satisfactory to themselves ; and that the Shaw- 
anees had no right to come from a distant cocintry, and undertake lo ' 
control the Miamiain the disposition of their own property. Scarcely' 
bad the intei|)reter finished speaMng these wordsj when Tecumthe 
fiercely exclaimed^ <'lt is false! ''and giving a signal to his warriors, 
they sprang to their feet, antf raised their war*clubs, while Tecumthe 
cwtinued to address the Indians, in a passionate tone and with violent 
gesticulatioo* In this emergency, when every tbii^ threatened the- 
most fatal consequences to the surrounding whites, who were chiefly 
unarmed citizens, collisioB was avoided by the intrepidity of the Gover- 
nor. He rose immediately, and drew^ his sword ; but he restrained hie 
guards, and calmly, but authoritatively, toid Tecumthe, that *^ he was 
a bad man ; that he would have no further talk with him ; tbat he must 
return to hia catop, .md take bis departure from the settlements imme«- 
diately ;" and with that, tbe council was broken upj and Tecumthe and 
his warriors, awed by the intrepidity and self-possession of Harrison^ 
withdrew in silence. 

The next morning, Tecumthe, perceiving tbat he had to deal with a 
man as vigilant and as bold aa himself, — one not to be daunted by tbe 
sl^ow of violence, nor circumvented by specioua wiles, — apologized for 
the affront be bad given, and solicited that the council might be renew- 
ed, to which the Governor consented. At the second council, Te- 
cumthe no longer attempted to intimidate Harrison by his violence, or 
at any rate^kept a better guard over bis temper. He told the GovoT'-^ 
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nor ttktt wjiite ipm (fiMtiBb emkMrm imdoubtidijr) ftai t8ffited' bim 
to 4o as be bad done* and tbat be iraa determined Co mahrtaifi Ifte old^ 
bfHuiidarjr :*--aU wbicb Ibe GktiKemor said be woidd' report to tb» l^eiri^ 
dent, and b^e tbe cpuncil ended. 

Still anxiona to condiiate tbe dangerous Cbieff Gorernaqr Harrison 
i^nt» attended only bj an interpreter, to bis oarnp. Teenrntbe ifeeeiv- 
e4 biiii wUb conrtesy and respect ; bnt signified tbe rotealidn nol to r^r 
cede from tbe grounds. taken at tbe counnii ;*«*«and m neitfeer Tecttmthe 
nor tbe Prophet were yet ready to open wiir^ tint, inait^retoted bete 
fq^9i while. 

Maitle of Tti/ip€emnpe. 

. Bm^as boslilitiesr between the United Statei^ and Great Britain, be«> 
came more and more imminent and certtiin, the aiidaeky and violeiice 
pf tbe Indians increased, hi 1811, Tecumthe ha^ assembled a new 
body of warriors at the Propbet^s Town ; ai^dmiaratiding pifftiea roved 
to weirds the settlement more freqoently than e^en fn tba pabltc doc-* 
umeiits, there is a great body of evidence to show that at that time» 
fisneral commotion pervaded^ dl tbe Indisii tribes. Messengers went to 
and Iro; the war belt was mrenlated; arms and ammtmitions Were^tain* 
td ffions Upper Canada^ Ui ^anlities b^rond the usuaj yearly fssue of 
presents by the British; and< thus eve^ thing indicated the approaeb 
of a rising against^be united States. The commission of a mtmber of 
mnrdera ofi the fronttei^ of lUinois and Indiana, tbe usnri forerun«> 
nefsof an Indiflin War, warned Governor Harrison to take measures 
feM*tbe defence of the Territory, wad indaeed tkn ^Government to di* 
rtct bim/to move with an armed force towards Tippecanoe, tbe centre 
andbeed^quartersof alttbe intrigues of the savaj^s^ and the resort of 
tbe most desperate and darini^of th^ir men, and where it was known 
that' a tboiisand: hostile. Indiaae were assembled, whom he was directed^ » 
to dUperae. 

Governor Harrison bad collected a fetce of dMmt nine hundred men, 
composed of the miiitia and volunteers of Indiana ; a small but gallant 
tody of volunteers from Kentucky, and a cietacbment of United Btates 
troops. His first eflbrti like Wayne's, in ^e similar ease before, was tb 
prepare bis troops for victory by drilting them thoroughly in person, 
and oiigani;&ing them for victory ; and to this in no sniaH p4rt) the sub* 
Sfitguent success was due. Thus prepared, be began has mJtrch from 
Fort HarriM^n^ on the Wabash, on tbe^ Wth of October, 191 1 . Hk' 
cMilera were most positive to avoid hostilities of any kind, or any de- 
gree, not indispensably required. These instructions comfielied bim> 
Aoo^ marcbini; into a hostile country, where a numerous force of 
Indians awaited him, yet to act on the defensive, to fight only when 
a!ttacke4 end thus in fact tb leave to the Indians to fight or not as 
they cdbose, and to select their own time for battle. He was to ad- 
tance in the hope, . and with tbe endeavor, to induce tbe Indians to 
ipalw peace ; and yet to be ready at all times to eneoiinter a treacher- 
ous foe, unknowing where or when the death struggle might oom^ 
mmee. To meet these conditions, it was necessary to conduct the 
expeditien at all tipies as in feee of the< enemy; to eneamp in order of 
tet|le;.and to march in such farm as tO' be. able to repel an assault at 
a .moment's warning* Of course, the utmost vigilanee was-requteile 
to guard i^nst suqirise, to avoid falling into ambuscndes, and to s^ 
cure the army from attack in a disadvantageous position. AU this 
U»m^n aecompltshed, his own experienoer wisdom said eiroutnspet* 
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troops. • ^ 

Prdceediikg ftbus, by a judittoilA feint, aftef reconnoilertiig atidlimg 
oot a w^^ r6«d pb <^e bank of the Wabaah, wUch ted the Innsins 
lo expect he would pais up on that side, bes suddenly changed hts^oite, 
erdSQed to the other bank, and thus marched to the Prophet's Towfa, 
^ithtMtti moiestajtion or biRdrance. He s^rired on the6tfa of Novetti- 
heu He ihadvprertoiKily sent foriracd some ebiefs of the relavrares aof^i 
Miamis lo eUaeavor to ooake peace; but had heard Botfaing from thetn. 
Interpretera were now aent with the adranoed guard, for the siBMie pw- 
poses ; kiA were repelled with menace and insait. A second effiiH, 
. wkh a &g of Intce, was made and failed. Qovevnor Harriso^ had beeti 
ttvgod by some of his ofScers to attack the Pro^et's Tomi ; but^ de- 
nsr&rned to pereeYere in the pursuit of peace and in the spirit Cfthh 
BistnictioniB, he refused to make the attack !»o Jong asiiny possibiticy 
remained, of the Indians complying with the demands of tiie 6ov«^n» 
^ttcoit^ ^1 foiqtfli, Uie Pfii^el aei^ ti^ree of his Indians topropoie a 
•iitepetision of hostilities and a iOEieeliif the Hext day to sf ree upon Ifae 
iteiins lof pekcMU But Ooverhor Hatriaon fcne^ t^o weU th^ tt^aoberOiB 
disposition of bis advetsfl^ry, to allow himself 10 be thrown dff^his guard. 
Two competent officers, Majors €iark and TajrUr, we^ emptoj'edto 
select a suitable plate to encamp advantageously, as in the enemy^i 
pnesenee^ mdiribere an attack ; could beat be repelled. Ay^^ordingly, 
€hey cmmihcflttlie enrieosn and selected anelevated spol, SQiir6nnd^d 
kif itetprain^tind adeiiHalel^ salppUed welti wood and water ; and is 
Major Tngrteir fads sin^ deetataedy ibeleleetniil fi^is ijnnle a^coMing #3 
Ikeir best jnripnettt, ratifiefffiy^batol nine-tentlisof Ihe other ofieers. 
Indeed, thcf^ judwibusaMiiitrf Itbeiseleci^tei thisy mnde, was proved, ildt 
only bf the resnlls, but %vidisequent obserraUons and reflections ; for 
when the dirnityxifiGenerai Hopkinrwasilhere, in the following yeat, says 
M' MSee, they alloiniled fn the opinion that a better spot to resist ind- 
ianii^ iwas boI Ust be fomtd in the whbletnni»try^ 

Memi ih€% tthe army -encaoiped, but. with ie very .thing ready for a 
night atladfc. Tb^ trodps lay m thi^ were to rise lor battle, in ail tfaeif 
olotfaes land aecoutremeats^ the dragoons wifh their sWords and pistols 
;tatbeir beitSy ^mdttteinfhntry iyrith &ejr<airm8 by Iheii^ aides ; and it was 
(the Sovernor's nirartable pi^actioe^ says WAthe^ to%e ready to mount 
iliishiairse lat a moment's warning. The -Entire camp, of course, was 

Sftounded by a cordon of aeoi^imis^ so posted as to gwe time^y notice 
liny sittack, and thus preclude as far as posalble the danger of loss o^ 
eon&sioa by surprise. 

Ilfae Oovtemor hadavwen before dawn on the thoming^ of the 7tb,-^ 
•the sky being heavy with' ocoastottat turn, and clouds which obscured 
^thia^doo^ianri sat'oottaetsiig^ with kit aidsbyike foe; ^waiting the s^- 
tMii^ which wiui in a >few minutes to hare been gtveo, for the troops to 
turn out. ' At this ^netMUt, onb of the sentinels gave the alarm by fire-^ 
ing his ^eee, which was immediately foltowed by the war-whoop an<t 
« desperate okatve of Inidianson the iefrflank* ' 

At that poiBt, the guard gi^ng w)Ky> the charge of the savages was 
received by the united regulars and vohmteers under Captains BartOii 
and Gkriger^ la the rear^ who rose ready armed, formed in their appoin- 
ted posts, and gallantly ^ood Ibeir ground. Upon the first alarm, the 
Governor mounted hii liorse aikd procrecded Ki the point of attack, 
and finding the line w^aken^d there, ordered up two companies froth 
the reaf centre to remforoe it Mehnwlliic, the camp-fires had been 
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ej|rti9cnil9Mid si> m mH to aflbr4 1% ht la the Indians. As the Goveriidr 

rode across the camp, Major Joseph H. Daviess, of ^entuckj, one of 
the most popular inen in the West, asked permission to charge a body 
ef Indians, concealed behind some trees near the left of the front line. 
In attempting this brave exploit, befell, as did also Colonel tsaac 
White, of Indiana^ virho servedas a volnnteer iJinder him. After which, 
the charge was repeated and the Indians dislodged from their corerby 
Capt. Snelling. Perceiving the attack now to be severely felt on the 
right flank, the Governor led up another Company to reinforce it, white 
doing which his aid, Colonel Owen, of Kmitneky, fell by his side. By 
this time, the battle had becofne general, and was maintained on ajl 
mdes with desperate valor, until the day dawned, when the right and 
left flanks having been further strengthened^ a simultaneons charge was 
made against the Indians on each side, who were thus put to flight 
with great loss, and a glorious victory crowned the'toils and dangers of 
the American troops. 

Without taking a very actite part in the contest, tibe Prophet remained 
secure on a near eminenee, efaanting a war song, and animating bis fol- 
lowers with the assurance of miraculous aid from theGceatSpifft in their 
favor, so as to insure to them a victory Tecumtbe himself was not pres- 
ent,, being at the South, endeavoring to combine the tribes in that 
quarter against the United States* Bat, animated by the Prophet, the 
Indians fought with desperate and unprecedented valor, hand to hand, 
BO as to render the battle of Tippecanoe ime of the most memorable 
and decisive engagements ever lought between the Indians and the 
whites. The Indians attacked boldly, advancing and retreating by a 
rattling sound, made with deer hoofs«-^They were encoiintered with 
corresponding valor and resolntioii by Harrison's brave toS spirited 
me|u ^be Governor himself was unwearied in his exertions, perso* 
nalTy* inspecting and co-operatinjg in all the operations of the engage* 
ment,^rdering every important movement, repeatedly leading the troops 
into action as any change of their position became requisite, and shar- 
ing all the perils of the battle not only equally with the rejt, but more so 
because bis person was more conspicuous, on horseback and known to 
every Indian. His intrepidity and self«*pos8ession were admired by 
all. In the heat of the action, says the published journal of Adam 
Walker, a pr^ivate soldier in the battle , «' His voice was heaird, and 
easily distinguished, giiring his orders in the same cool and collected 
manner, vriih which he had been i»ed to receive them On drill or jiia- 
rade. The confidence of the troops in the General was unlimited.*' 

Indeed his exposure in the field, was not the only danger he incur- 
red. If the Indians had met him in council as they at first contempla- 
ted, it was a part ot their plan to assassinate him ; and two Wianeba- 
goes had undertaken the enterprise. When afterwards the Prophet 
concluded to attack the Atneripans, a negro was engaged to enter the 
camp and murder the Governor ; but he ^s detected in the attempt, 
whilst waiting near the Governor's marquee, and afterwards tried, con- 
victed of the purpose, and sentenced to be shot. But as the negro lay 
tied awl staked to the ground awaiting the hour of execution, the Gov- 
ernor could not resist the emotions of pity which his appearance exci- 
ted, and ordered him ito. be discharged ; thus evincing the most com- 
passionate feelings in association with the highest resolution and courage. 

The victory of Tippecanoe was justly deemed of the greatest impor- 
tance to the country. If Harrison/bad been beaten, the triumphant 
bands of the Prophet, reinforced by other trib^ recruited to his stah- 
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(Jard by ike ioflttence of Tecxmptbt^ WMild haye poured upon Ihe flettle- 
ments^lomahawk io hand« co;D#ig|iing the whole froDtjer to ;nassacre 
and conflagratiojQ. The deciaiye^ blow struck at Tippecanoe, not ouly 
broke the power of the openly. J|iQstile» b^t at once decided the waver- 
ing and quelled the spirit of the discontented ; and restored peace and 
quiet to the exposed. and alaroif^d firontiejr. Indeed, the battle field of 
Tippecanoe, where Harrison and the militia of Indiana, and the vol- 

..unteers of Kentuokys won imp^risbable honorsi has become as clas- 
sical ground in the laeinory of all patriotic hearts, and is now to be re- 

..garded as one of the monum^^nts of the glory of the West. 

We shall be prepared, therefore, to learn, that in his message to Con- 

.gfess, soon afterwards, JVlr. Miidison said : — ^ 

M dnognm will tee, with lAti^&ctiaa, tiie dmint.l/W8 spirit nai fprtitade, net4noiMl;jr dUphyed, by ereiy doMrip- 
tion of ttie trooiM engmged, as well as the collected fitnuiess which distiiuaished tkea eommaAder, on an occaaion 
. lerairiU'the tttaaoet ^seitioi^ of. valof and diseipMne. It may reasonably be ex{iect«d that the ^food dBftU at. a 
enn^Jdefeat and disperaioo of a combination or savages which appeanio have been spreading tongraater extent, 
wdl be axperienoedi not Anly. in- the«esiattion of oiunlfln and aepiedifttions conunitted on onr firamtiiar, bntin the 
prei^eatjon of any hostile ineuiBons otherwisfrto have been apprehended.'* 

The tiegiaUture of in^Kan^ i^ their address, said : — 

m:he Hoase of Roueseotaturesof MianaT^cxitonr, in their own aaaM, and in iMhalf of thair constitnents, mmt 
eoiduUy reciprocate the cbagratillatioRs of your EzodUmcy on the ^orioos Te8ttlt:of the late sangninary conQLct with 
theeM^anee<Pi!D(4i6^ f^ tbetribes of Indians oonfiidemted with htm ; mknk we see displaved in behalf of ovjQjMa  
try not only the coosuinmate abilities of the Generalf but the heroism of the man ; and when we take into view the 
hensfite wbiehni«wi>rBanK ttMm t Conakry from ibooe ^saitions, we cannot for t moment withhold o«i miUof a^- 
pUnse.*' 

4iidtbe I^egialature of Kentucky, on motion of Mr. Crittenden--«- 

»^Reaolvcd,'r-ThntUithelatooaaipatfnaiaaiD8t'thftIndians on the Wabash, Governor William H.Hanison H<, 
i n the opinion of th£B Leddature, behaved like a hero, a patridtand a general ; ^d that for his eool^ deliberate, akUAi i 
and gallant oondnct in taa late battle i^T^Bfeoanoo, he weU deierTcs the warmest thppks of the nation.'' 

Mi^r Oeneral pr tlie Keatucky Militia* 

The traaquiitty firhich followed.the battle of Tippecanoe was IbeMl 
iKbioh precedes the s^orm* Wat with Great Britain was about ta com- 
^enoe, and was aietuaily deckwed oalbe 18th June, 181S. In antici- 
|mtion of it, the Lake ladiana in the United StUtes, always kept under 
parjT by Great Britain, and those in Upper Caioada subject to her imma- 
.diate* authority, stood ready to dash at a moment's warning ou the in- 
habitants of Ohio, Indiaaa, and Illinois. When the war came» it found 
the If orthwesi without any important garrisoned posts on the frontier, 
<ex^epl Detvoit» without military depots and military stores, or munitittis 
oft war ; but it found the* brave and hardy population, of s\\ classes and 
cDnditkoM, fiiU of zeal in their country's defence,. and prompt to rush 
to the field. Jt .became the immediate duty of M in authority iliihe 
West, to arm and embody the people suitably .^ the public exigency, 
uqder the leadefship of a General x)f tried cMtage and ability, fivery 
eg^e waa mstinctively turped io HarrisoBra tfaaman •of the crisis ; and 
he was by aochimation called to^head the American arms in the North- 
west. 

Looking to the perHa whieh threatened the country, Governor Har* 

tison in concert with Go? ernoir Edwards of Illinois, and Goremor Scott 

of Kentucky, had for some time past been exerting himself indefatigaUy 

to prepare the people and the Government for the struggle. Soon after 

war waa declared, he repaired to Frankfort, at the earnest request of 

Choveraor Scott, to confer in regard to the disposition to be made of the 

tnaops of Kentucky. He was received with,most flattering teatimoniaU 

of thateapectand afibction of the inhabstants. The first object was to 

^ttcooir DMroilrWhieh it waa imiaddiathly apprehehded the British would 

epeediljl attacks irith all the force at their <fiaposaL In fact, the news, 

fliiekLy niafi fin(t of the aairniiider of Chicago and Mackinac, and then 

*a 
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that the British had summoned the nortfaerti tribes for the seige of De- 
troit. If tlis place fell, an immense frontier, iticluding Western Penn- 
6jlvania» Ohio« Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri would be left 
exposed at the mercy of a remorseless foe. This catastrophe there 
was but too mtfch reason to dread. 

General Hull had already sent an express to hasten up reinforcements 
from Kentucky. At the same time, letters came from several of the 
principal officers of the garrison, exposing their want of confidence in 
their commander,, and the apprehension occasioned by hid miserable 
arrangements and apparent imbecility and cowardice, and expressing the 
common wish that Grovernor Harrison should accompany the reinforce- 
ments, h) that wish the people of Kentucky warmly concurred. Go- 
vernor Scott had levied a force of more than five thousand militia and 
volunteers, commanded by some of >the ablest men and most experi- 
enced officers in the state, two thousand of which, were ordered for 
immediate service, to march to Detroit. Their feeling was universal 
that the command should be given to Harrison. To accomplish this 
object, as the powers held by him under the Federal Government were 
confined to the Territories, and though none but a citizen of Kentucky 
could hold a command in her militia, yet, yielding ta the exigencies of 
the occasion, and fortified by the advice of Governor Shelby, Judge 
Todd, Mr. Clay and others, Governor Scott gave to Harrison a Arwe^ 
commission of Major General in the Militia of Kentucky, and authorized 
him to take command of the detachment destined for Detroit. 

In the midst of the preparations which this responsible and most hon- 
orable trust imposed on General Harrison, ictelligenoe of the disgrace- 
fel and cowardly surrender of Detroit arrived, and spread consternation 
far and wide through the eonntry. This event only served to redouble 
the exertions add zeal of both officers and men. Universal disappoint- 
ment ensued, when it became known, that, ignorant alike of the fall of 
Detroit and of the proceedings in Kentucky, General Winchester of the 
regular army was appontted by the Grovernment to take the command. 
And though General Harrison received the appointment of Brigadi^ 
General in the Army of the United States, he declined to accept or act 
under it, until he could learn whether his acceptance would make him 
subordinate to General Winchester. In this, be did but coiiform to the 
'Wishes and expectations of those around him, who were reconciled to 
-march under Winchester only by the expectation that, when all the 
facts should be known to the War Department, Harrisob would be 
confirmed in the command. For by this time, says McAffee, <<ha had 
comptetely secured the C(mMt9Ct6{ every aoldief in the army. He 
was affable and courtieoua in hit ^a^ners, and indefatigable in his at- 
tention to every branch of business. His soldiers seemed to anticipate 
th<^ wishes of their General ; it was only necessary to be known that he 
wished something done, and all were anxious to risk their lives in its 
accomplishment. His men would have fought better and suffered more 
with him, than with any other General in America.'^ 

Nevertheless, though considering bis command under existing cir- 
cumstances, as m^ely provisional, General Harrison, learning that Fort 
Wayne was infested by a laige body of Indians, wojuld not allow any 
consideration personal to himself to impede the public service, and 
without waiting for orders from the Government, he hastened to the re- 
lief of that place by way of Dayton and Piqua. fle reached that 
place on the ISthSeptembei^* His troops were in fine spirits, and he 
confidently anticipated^ a successful issue to the expected encounter 
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with the enemy ; but he found the be«tegtng army had abandoned its 
position and fled at his approach* 

Previous to the arrival of General Winchester^ he continued to em« 
ploy himself in various measures to strike terror into the hostile Indians. 
Some detached independent operations of this class also occurred in 
the same autumn ; supb as the gallant defence of Fort Harrison by 
Captain (now General) Zacbary Tayloff attacked by a body of Kicka- 
poos and Winnebagoes ; the expedition of General Hopkins of Ken- 
tacicy against the Indians on the Wabash ; and that of Goteffior Edr 
wards and €olonel Russell to the head of Peoria Lake. 

On giving up the command. General Harrison retired from the army 
to resume his duties as (rovernor of Indiana, having then entered the 
field only because there was no other officer to take the command, and 
cheerfully acquiescing afterwards in the decision of the Government to 
bestow it on General Winchester, . 

C^mmaiiiter af tfie IVortli Western Army* 

No soother, however, did the Pi^kient become aecjteinted with the actual 
state of affairsy and learn that General Harrison was the choice of the whde 
Westeim people, and that he was already engaged in extensive preparations for 
active service, than the chief commuid in the Northwest was assigned to hira. 
Or^rd to this effect reached him at Piqua on his return, by which he was re* 
quired, after providing for the protection of the Western frontiers, to retdce 
Detroit, and with a view to the conquest of Upper Canada, to penetrate that 
country as for as the forces under his command would in his judgment justify. 
The array placed under hiin, consisting of regular troops, and militia and volun* 
teers of Kentucky, Ohio, Virginia, and Pennsylvania, amounted to ten thousand 
men. With the designation of these very general -objects to be accomplished, 
broad authority was given him to command sueh meoHga^mighihe ptaeticMet 
to §xerci8e his own duereHon, andto-adin oB cates according to his own jadg^ 
fMM. In a word, complete and dfSeretipnary power was conferred on him to 
conduct ail the operations of war in the Northwest, — subject, always, to the 
three spedffic olijeets prescribed by the Department, namely, the inteniat de- 
fonce of the country, the recapture of Detroit,4ind the invasion of Canada. 

This extensive command^— more extensive than was ever intrusted before 
to any officer of the United States since the Revolution,— extensive, not only 
as to the wide expanse of country it embraced, but also the nature of the powers 
conferred, was placed in the hands of General Harrison by President Madison, 
whose long and intimate official . knowledge of the officer onployed, gave him 
the best possiUe means of judging as to that officer's trustwordiiness and capa- 
biMty. Nor did the result disappoint the President'^ expectations. General 
Harrison's command covered^a vast frontier, stret<^ns along the great Lakes, 
with harbors and rivers accessible to the enemy, and with a large, number of 
scattered posts and exposed settlementEi, which he was required to defend 
against a host of warlike Indians. His forces were either undismplined leerui^ 
or militia and volunteers, foil of the ardor, it is trae, of patriots and ftemnen, 
but enlisted for limited periods, destitute of the habits or expeaiettce of the ad* 
dier, and to be held in obedience by personal influence, rather than force of 
authority. Such troops were unquestionably competent to the defensive pur- 
poses contemplated for them by the Government. But, in addition to this^ 
General Harrison was to operate (ffenmody ; he was to repair the disasters of 
JEfult's misconduct ; to retake Detroit, and carry the war into theen^ny's coua- 
try ; and, in doing this, he was to act against the experienced c^ieers and wd 
dtsetpHned troops of Britain. Besides which, the point of attack was remote 
from the source of his supplies, while the intervening country was a tracfcisss 
and swampy wilderness, almost irapassal^ for -heavy wagons, swuminff with 
hostile savages, and where the tioc^, though ever so little encnmbeied with 
baggage^ wM advance but stowly, and with inc e ssittt labor ; and the diffimd- 
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indispeDsable munitions of war were yet wanting,*— magazines and depots to- 
be . {>ro¥ided)-:*&nd a. .commisssuriq^ty Govei:ing* so extensive and.so impracticable 
a theati:e of oper^ttioosj to be created^almost out of nothitkg. 'That delays and 
subordinate reverses, should have impeded the progress of General Harrison, 
amid all those dif^cUtties, was in the inevitable coarse of things. No power 
short x]K one t6 -^Qtk niira^es eotf Id' have aib Ae^d to prevmi t this; The wonder 
is,'^'hat6enesal flarrisotf dnetiddded'atilU.- (And yet^intfaefivoedf^thQiiBDaeiite 
efl^NUKrassaieMB . and ^itnpidimeiits wbieh ^tiYrooiid^d hian, <he,« by peisevering 
energy*^ ftrtmieBs, and^ownnife^ oveoBAm^ themtaMraoi^oinpUflhedeveicyi^HQfd of 
the objects prescribQd:ta him,' atf4> (wiitbMi:on«( pbort y<)i^ fr^|i» tbe tirne he cs^ 
ni^noed bis . ondfei^Uiii^ glomm^y < OfU^lifded tt^ by the &ial yietpry of th& 
Tbab^e^ apbieiife4 ^n, ^ i^c^ry rb^rt <^f lJj)per Caii&da. 

When Qenexa) Quirr^pn received hi^ orders,. thejSnst consideration was, by 
what plan of opeirations were the .pi:escribed objects of the Government to lie 
attaiiiMsd ? Smarting under the sense of the disgrace Bull had brought on the 
country, and sanguine in the consciousness of their own courage, ime men of 
the West had at first turned. their thoughts to the idea of the recapture of De» 
troit by a coup de motn. PiKrthef reifection siati^lM'theiii of Hie In^ivactica* 
biUty of effeotiag. this, witbout Ibe pirevicriiaieiHiQi»itmiiaiir/of eii|^>liesr and Ibe 
arniameiit of particular jiotBt9,.t<^^«iipport tha* adVaneing : feroes. . If troQps 
eoddbe advapeed -in-aq fisieft tamnbwi in the oooraeof tfisiautulnn or winter,, 
sinwltaneouriy mth 4b6 ooUeetioD of outkMia flffd^tiMMAt ^emm podtis, sod the 
lertifieation of others tabehMjwptfn^id^apfimiS^r ih» iolended movem^ts,. 
thettiaiblow coijddat «Qoebe>stffQcfc at Maldaat so iiato hveak aptbe.p0^irer;of 
theeoemy, and <the xeeapluteof /Qetioit made flM«in» Meanwbilei ii^ ^h^ae 
opemtions, pointMig atrtba nlieiier ol^eot as the maiiit ^Mie, the ii|«ideiita) ene 
woiild likewise be attaii^dy of bfMing in cheek tdbe British and their ea«age«l- 
lies, and thus guatding^ the. satfety of the -frontier statei). 
. Inthis tiew. General Hanison fixed upon the following plaa of sOp^tip^s. 
The point of eotvoeatiation^^finoifti^.wbiehtW^pr^^ the pneegiy 

was^ to be made, ms the Ri^Mb of tbe -Miami e^ the Laiief, witb a^miUtaty 
base extoMiing ftoupUpper jSandusky on ihe ri|;bt, to Pert Defianeeon thej^ft* 
Getteial Winchester was ta condaet the. left di vision, ^eonsistii^ of trq^ alwt* 
dy asssBofoled at Fort Defiance, and; some Kenti«Ay Qegimebtsat^^^earSt. 
Mary's ; (veaeral Tapper commanded Ae meatus dilvisioii pf the Ohio troops^ 
assembled at Fort McArtbur; and ^vigbtdivjsioot ei^^apoeed ef Virgioia iiiid 
Peunsykania troops, wasxesBrv^-for the petsonal ootiimand of General Ua^* 
rtsoBbsmself. Eaobof Uieae fiolarans waste me^re.by a separate line of opeia* 
tion, tenninating atltbe Bafdds.> «< Th^^ saydCefoa^l Woodi^n iw)0oii^)Jij9b^ 
engineer, the eMfqwtency of >whose judgmaat is admitted m all bandsr-^" whs 
aneoDDettentplan; Acv by sending- the ciMrpsl^ diflfefentroiiles«)iiirithaTiewof 
Oaaoentratiag semewhere'in'dtt aeigbberhood of the icmesay, the nmadtk of tb& 
army #eiikl4iat»onfy'be>exjledited,&tih0 fi>eiitiei9'fiweb more^flfeetdaHypipo- 
teetsd.^' iAndtotheeaDeeiiti0n-of^filan^tbiis:jiidjkM>asiyeo«^ 
approved by the Gevamment^ CrenerakHafrison pirooesM toidevete all bisan*. 
ergies, andtbe leseufces of raenaad means jit Us eomsMuid. , 

Before describing the events of the campaign, there are two sul^ectsof pert 
seiial detail, oonneotsd with liiosee!vents,?wbich re^iure to be-toucbed upen 
here. 

One is, the toiis and haEcbhipe,.le'iiihieb £|eneral Haro8on,ia commenf.with 
the troopS'Under binfi, was exp«)sed. For he ebose to pai1i(»pate in aU the pn- 
vations, as well as the dangers, of theeampaiga. Itis difficult to d^^Ofib^^-^ 
it lis bfapossible- ^ those; who pass theur. Uves ift; the .miinary ^eivil ^r • btisiness 
pmsintB, to oslMeive in all their foroei,«^*^the.sui&ring«i oftbesiMierf laaschiag 
tfaeough a ^Idemess nountryi exposed td alltheWeisfSlildes of/the weather, 
amid the lainsof autumn asd the sno^irs of winter^ ivttti: necwmfy imperfeet 
sup^sBs of dotbiiq^ foed, and e^pagiir«iBdiSiil^t at thesamertuaeto all.tbe 
nequtdLtioiiBaf iii^itkry daty and.pml*. vHonerto*tbebimve^n>Q»wbf> left their 
happy liomes to <]o«iid tlaro«ttws,.and>wborWkb4fll&moHfii^ jialiietism, 
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ra«hod to 4f&ni the firestdwof tbeir oottstiy, and its Araftieiied honoti firom 
the assaultsof thefoieigA'foe with hia scairee moroaamge alliea! 

The other subject is, the deportmeiit of. GenieriBl Ibmac^ to the peeiiliar 
troops under Us con^poandy and the means by which he secored their obedienoe 
aad their co-operatioa amid all the hardships of the service. These troops 
were chiefly citiaen soldiers, freeroen adrving volttotaniy in. ilie lanksof patrt- 
otism^ high-spirited and geoerousy the ohoioe men of the stales to #lueh they 
belonged*. Such men were Hot to he tneated as the commoa soldiers of a reg- 
ular army. To seci^re their hearty s^vioe;^ nay, to havo thetr obedionee at si, 
the General under whom they served mnsl possess their orafidenee^ their ie>* 
specty their aftcti<»i« Such was the lektioa/ between Gtmoral Harrison' a»i 
his troops. His proved talents, his eminent public senriees» Jiid energy of 
character, his judgment, oommanded their iiespect ; his considerateness, for* 
bearaaoe, good, temper^ and conciUatory manner^ won ^it attachment. Their 
commander, it is Jnlie,- exacted of them th^ severest service^ as thenebessil^. 
of the country, leqaii^ be should ; he was|3iset:tfaeir companion in pertly l^eir 
fei)ow.citbseii> ttteis firiend. ^During Ihe whole period of his oommaadi ha nbvnt • 
CMSsed nprp^nailted^A^degiading pmuslMriB«fe)t6.:be inflicted on h tnilitift, sd^ ' 
dien.If tha ftvAt^eoaw^ilted wetiBan^iadiaridi^ it byprif«te 

adflMpition: -tf.mimss of men wese cpniiesaed; he attained his object by end 
aiidre^ses or by genenU oedeiri^ and IhiB^hisiekiqiient exhortations redaimed ' 
them .to their duty »nds UMiv ooiiiilryfsi€adse^>»heiiever,amid the difficultiea 
and dangers of the .caaipatga, the)r;wero dispiMied to &ii^ 

. An inddent, which oceuxred oa hia arrival in Wincbfisterfs camp, at Fort 
Defiance, illustrates this. Soon after he had retired to rest, he was awakened' 
by Cdonel Alien and Miyor Hardin to be informed that Aliens refftment waa 
in open mutiny, detemnned to abandon the expedition and r^mm home; and 
that all their own attempts to bring their men back to theur dnfy, were utteify 
inyaia* General Harrison orderod the alairm ta beat'the^^Dsuiaigtniornii^ 
instead-of a reveille. Tlus: brought ail the smrprised tro^ to imns, and when 
the troops paraded at their posts, they saw, with, new smftrise, (Seaeml Harrt* 
son appear among them. He began by himenting the discontents which ex* 
isted among men he so highly esteemed $ hut it was because of its dishonor to 
them, for Sovemment c<rald diBpen$e with their services ; and aU those who 
were disheartened thait they did. not find is the ^wood% this hixdries and com* 
forts of home, had full liberty to retoin; But what would be tbeir reieeption 
from the old and young, who had^ greeted, them on their maroh to Ihe scene .<tf 
war, as their country's gallant defenders! To be seen retiilraing biefoie the 
expiration of . their tenn of service, without having struck a blow J If their 
fiithers did not drive their d^enerate sons back to recover their tamiBhed 
honmr on the field of battle, would not their mothers aind sisters hiss Uiem from 
thdr presence! But, if they ^cire piepared thus to encounter the scorn "and 
contempt of their friends at home, they could go, and the Crovemraent would 
loofcdsswhere fi»r braver. and bettek^ ami to de»nd theeounfary in itsdioor:bf 
need. This strain of indignant remonstrance, and of mingled regret anii le- 
psevml,' was irresiatible; tlte genetfodsmen ofKentucky returned by aoekmi- 
cien to their duty, and ao moro: faithful tsoops than they,^served i».that wlade 

To> reanme the narratire of eventS)<-*4he autunm of the y^ar was passed in 
iahoriottt preparation (R>r active service, in collecting troops, in building forts, 
in erecting depots, in cutting roads, in opening resources for supplies, and in 
organizing the various departmente of the army. So long as hqie was ienabk, 
G^ieral Harrison persevered in the hope to be able to strike the meditate 
bk>w in the curxent season ; but as winter approached, the diffiedty of getting 
forward supines increased and he was nioctantly compdM to postpone his 
final advance imtfl hediould be d^to take advantoge of the ice and snow 
for transportetion, and the passage of riveia. Before this time came, howevf- 
«r, the unfortunate movement of General Winchester, on thb river £alsia, led 
to a new series of in^rtant but unexpected ineidents. 



eral Harrison exbo^bd that nan 'hMKamval a;! Cpper fiandnskj, in Becittibe^r 
he. abouidi he iidriaed o£ Ihi admuio^ df Wtodpostelr ta the Rapids. But Win* 
chtBler^did not aaiafcli)ftiMii tfae^taoothof ^e Gteixe imtiHhe 30lh of Oeaem* 
hwFfBDimnihb lOfch of Jaauary veaefaed theitapids, whevaheaatahtished a^ 
fofitified 4ie>o«Bip kt'ia, jgbad poflttioD. >Iii a' fcw?&ys m es scftgei s ^inci to the 
camptfnan Fmbefal[^irn.cmitfaenver Eafisia^ CMcraeatlf eitttfeating Wiadiaater 
to-ami aibroe to paotoot th«n agaiinM anaxpacted attack of Jmians. Wia- 
cto^rtay to«sonted» abdjEontCaloMlIievnaandCkdoDal Aikn^ith two. detach* 
mentiiof ^laraailaof sicMnd^ iqea^to Fip^ Thiqr foimd the Msitoy 

aUmd^r^tbefOr prtefMHatf ionwesiM tham^^iid tauaediately chiirg«d ifaia coiabined 
Brctirii^aad bMiiiBi%:aiid gaiilec} a dettiaive-ahdmoatbrdHant irictmy. If ihe^ 
had tbaii'setired staroiddrfaffiire iieaQ TVidl ; bdt Haslwd «Mitk tfkmph, Antyte* 
solaad' to .laaintaifli )lihaipa^itioii,tiHid Winefaiosi^ ptfoeaodad to Vreietdktienm to 
8iip|MMl^ifa»im If^heQ^faB'hadmdoptedl^^ 

tbur'dteti»hifdnoacMpfc» ^wit^ mdrvBe of tb^ <CkmiiaMMiar4ii.ehii0^ ^of ansans 
of vdtfimioiHfls^ 11^^ I'biit ^inehei^fv far the flrstliHie 

doMagtOeiirbolffaeafat^atgit^ nd^cJtad.iototifir bii»pa»i<io«y wr i» ga<rt ayMflat - 
tbif a^iipiKMitdbioCrtioapaKromlha kMKs foat of Melifebr^«iidi0ia heloiew 1^ eiie^ 
mff flirerd injfhnrtiatMBglb. Tba>flMMqoeHe0a ^o^Thikc Muanaiid airavB aieat ^ 
dilNiatiaba.* r fEhaf [aneie iutppabi oh^Am daomiBg:^ othe md, by a body of 
BtftUkaiid) iBKSanscmdar Ooloael firsetor) '9ld»;eanwd' aA eterfi^ of isftM)r» 
for himself and for the«bilntry vkiah aawarded 'hiawrneeg oo tbia-'oeeaitott 
witbiionoiy^Hiiy baviiigth^ w^ to biHaMtrdiMd4»yitfaa Indians. 

WmcfaMer biinsel^ amoacnna^ fear «i^ arsf6 abki tbeiiiMiA,iiraiaiWh^ 

dtsalvd!*»<BfaideBfMi^a fau igcrpct ti dn of the Aib^»kknenirferr^j«iijtbi¥.t^^ 
o]bifthe;8|io^fbiiiatQrdMBdd»itdidtldo^ smd RraiMhtotm imatfaflpa. 

mHfted :to ithe Allies* it>iaidle«ndtotaUyiinpailia)l0^ialiavetbe^^^^^ 
aans'ifinmi:Aia ignootiiQr-iMd isfiuny of the inmsaetkni^- fbr^aiaA of tke 
buteiierycbaf peiMiia^Aertlv^^^ eyea of Biootor ; aiAl hiaMmio aoiMiiot4ft 
tha'siHiiif)ma'dlha::bKiitrifnKtAMB ifledioeaifa»4M^llleriiifiiunwitii<bii^ 
ink atder io whet Itefar mp^iteiflia it^d IhoKinaM them : A4 Mlar wndiitisB 
of Bniain^ Bailor ttose atnciti«s^ihetwaB'bifl(isalf ikstia^ asaJcwfy^o ^>^ 
ceia6^>fMH^t <M^tl|ai«etifbation'hB mariilid^ at4hs'lmiida<f>f Ha«nBQn<bikmKd& 

.IIow'iiifihnnitlMb 'bitfeiiiifae^'emidual fa£itfa(a Abiari^;ttitei! iAh ^natothaiaeMia 
tiinsyj^klmal €hmpb^ faad;^!andittt^ anteasafoHy^^^^ekpedhidnafaiifiiltlte 
IiidiaiiaJ9n;tfae^Mi8BisaiaQnir«f. id theefdar istatidoiiittw'ljelaiii of ftha c»^ 
peditioDvGibii^MiliilunriatMi^aybt^ :> 

when Vnn^ilniy atCl^kdd by the«ii«diy,tke el^ikhiior in^ej wmil^jB ttttx evAfrieAse of tlUsr o^aatii^r, addtbts 

IHaaaiiAUy^doalioh^a^ailttbfcittM) sddimlmaitA^cooteaatlritfa tiiaanaeiMbt 

.If tba anaiisheiei^ ttja^^riJvarOE^ the Wast aritb^aonrovy iladw^ 

awiBtaBBdditha»;&aei»e(of lindignalkmraiidioiArage^^i^ inMobihe eftgdtaireie 
afterwards seen. Its immediate influence was prejudicial to the objects of the 
cani(MMgB« : iWinobeslea^8;nMm»nlaBt<hbi4»ec«»iiDtoliiymtheut.t^^ 
or caafl|i^tiaffi8BriaoD»>-lait«Dnt#fety'.tD,hM<iiiB!wa and plans,ftir.tha ooadnciai 
the tenpaigQ^ Wbeen >faa:hMini Itet the movement had bote jaad^t bsand 
tbaababbiift'h^^/fiitlbfantdtwaa^ibaburtiisg^ MBpradbBlvaiMl looioMlftr 
nbtlMilg kss A^mihthantthe jQertainJaBdijiifteyifeabfetideeteHQtion of te left wsog 
of itbeaMrtnyi'^s^bfattd tbaisthrpani itiidf iato the irevy jawa af 4fae iraemy^ 
aadi away fyofa. the jpoaMibBity of aii^r. Oil the cMbiag of tiie IMwhaing 
at l^per i8aodaik^,)faa msiaed item 06bmd Peddtns^ at Ijawer Baadosky, 
inleiligenee'for^^fusti tiaMfyttiat WuiditetaKf hamng arrived .«t the fiapfdi^ 
me£tated M>m&iinfa]Oflm vioiv«meni«ttiflat Alarmedat thia^and 

ignorant what it impliedy General l£Hmm ga^e ^orders fi>r the advaoee of 



xxneii jpy. infonoation fcpm^lbe SEifl^i(kof the march pit vploneV Levia to Freneh* 
lavii« Fr^ troops were iinniediately put in motifm by Ibroed^marcl^s for { 

the Rapids^, to which points he hi^UVP^^ ^^^ ^^ utmost sp^. AU ; 

4he disposable' trooips at.the Rapidst^and:9ti)li6r94S thejr came in, were oideri^ i 

<iifk with'anzious expedition; bat tbey weare n^et opa the road, by the fijgitivea I 

from the field of battle, and nothing remained hut to protect them 8^4 the 
houseless'people of Frenchtown. in short, all possible efforts were made to 
pnotect Wincihestet from the apprehendedL conseqqe^Eieea of his own ilba^yised 
acts. 

After thi^. in the €U(pectatiap^pf ai| attack .on. the position j^t ttie^ {Upids, the 
^my fell ba^ to the Portage, to. admit of an expected reinforcement un^er 
Oenerai Leftwich ; on the airival (^ which, the position at the Rapids ai» the 
•east bank. of the Miami, wa^. resumed, and strongly fi^rtifie^ a^ the winter 
quarters of the army ; itjbeiiig called Camp- Meigs, m honor of the Governor 
of Ohio« . I 

This position being attacked by the British, became the scene of. a briUiant 
triumph to the f cma of the United States, 80 soon as it became knooirn that 
the attack was contemplate. General Harrison, having made arrangemoats 
for strong rdnforcem^ts to follow him, repaired tp( Camp Meigs to conduct 
the defence of it in peraon« The enemy made hi& appearan<^ on the 26th of 
April, consisting of a numerous force, British and Indians, commanded by 
General Proctor; who, having ascended on the north side of the Miami in 
boats, landed at old Fort Miami, and pjroeeeded to construct three powerful 
batteries, directly opposite the American camp« Meanwhile,, our troops had 
thrown up a breastwork of earth, twelve feet in height, traversing the camp in 
rear of the tents, so that when the batteries of the enemy were copipleted and 
mounted, and his fire opened, the t^its of the Americans being struck and ne* 
moved to the rear of the traverse, were completely shdisered and protected* 
A severe fire wa9 now kept, up on both sides until the 4th of May, when intel- 
ligence reached the camp of the approach of the expected re-inforcements, 
composed of a brigade of Kentucky militia under General Green Clay. 

General Harrison immediately determined to make a bold effort, by a sortie 
from the camp, combined with an attack of the enemy's lines by General Clay, 
tp raise the sfi^*. Orders accordingly were despatched to General. Clay, re* 
qniring. him that, instead of fbrndng an immediate junction with the garrison, 
he should detach eighthnndred of his men on the opposite side of the river, where 
two of the British batteries were, turn and take the batteries, spike the cannon 
and destroy the gun^arriages, and then regain the boats as speedily as possi- 
ble, whilo the remainder of 9)^ brigade should land and fight thieir way into the 
. camp, so as to &vor a sortie to be roiade by the garrismi against the third and 
only remaining British battery* This plan was ably conceived, apd promised 
the best results. General. Clay, after detaching Cplond Dadley to land on the 
west side of the Miami, fought his way safely into the camp. A part of the 
garrison also, under Colonel (ap^ General) MUleiv consisting in part of regular 
troops and the residue militia and Kentucky volunteers, gallantly assaulted and 
carried the battery on the eastern bank, made a number of prisoners, and drove 
the British and Indians from their lines. 

Meanwhile Dudley h^d landed his men, and charged and carried the two 
batteries without the loss of a man. Unhappily, thise gallant citizens were 
not sufficiently aware of their exposed situation, and <^ the necessity of retreat, 
ing to their ho&ts, in punctual observance of their orders, so soon as they should 
have destroyed the.enemy^s artillery. Instead of this, they were, without due 
consideration, dra#n into a fight with some straggling Indians^ and so detain- . 
ed tthtif Proctor had time to interpose a strong force between them and the 
means of retreat; The result was the destruction rather than defeat of the de. 
tachment, for three fourtfii of it were made captives or slain. The British 
«nns were again dishonored, byjpving up the prisoners to be massacred by the 
Indians. Dudley and many or his companionid were tomahawked at once. 
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' Otheis of the prUoners were put into Fort Bltami, ibr the In^ims f6 stauid en 
tlie ramparts and fire into the disarmed crowd; Those Indians who chose, se- ^ 
lected their victims, led them to tiie gate* way, and there, wnder the eye of Geti' 
eral Proctor and in ike presence ofine tthoifi British army^ murdered andscdlp^ 
ed th^u Not until Tecuiiithe came up from the batteries did the slaughter 
cease. ^For shame ! it is a disgrace to kill defenceless prisoners!'' — he ex* 
claimed, thus displaying more of humanity and civilizatipn than Proctor him- - 
self. •  ' ••' 

Unfortunate aft this incident was, the events of the day satisfied Ptoctor that 
he could not continue the siege with any hope of success. He resolved to re- 
treat, to cover which, he sent in a flag of truce, requiring the immediate sur* 
render of the American post and army, as ** the only means left for saving the 
latter from the tomahawks and scalping knives of the savages. ** Considering 
this base and insolent message unworthy of any serious notice. General Harri- 
son simply admonished Proctor not to repeat it. With which manly and deci- 
ded answer Proctor being perforce content, hastily broke up his camp, and re- 
treated in disgrace and confusion towards Maiden. 

In May following, however, Proctor, thinking to surprise Fort Meigs, tnade 
a second attack upon it, with a large force of British regulars and Canadians^ 
and several thousand Indians under Tecumthe, but was again obliged to ire* 
treat in disgrace. Afler which. Proctor landed a part of his force at Lower 
Sandusky, with a view to reduce Fort Stephenson. This was a mere out*post 
of little importance ; and Grenerlil Harrison^ acting with the unanimous advice 
of his coancil of war, had sent orders to Major Croghah, who commanded the 
garrison, to evacuate the fort, and make good his retreat to head-quarters, pro* 
vided the enemy should approach the place with artillery, and a retreat be prac* 
ticable. But the first step takeni by Proctor was to isolate the fort by a cordon 
of Indians, thus leaving to Major Croghaii no choice but between resistance 
and submission. He then demanded of Croghan to surrender, adding his cus* 
tomary declaration, that otherwise he could not protect the garrison from mas* , 
sacre by the Indians in case the fort should be taken. To this atrocious threat 
as unjustifiable by any of the usages of war as it was cowardly and discourteous, '^ 

Crc^han calmly replied, that ^ when the fort should be taken there would be 
none left to massacre, as it would not be given up while a man was able to fight. " 
With his small garrison this brave young officer gallantly m&intained the post, 
and repulsed the assaults of Proctor. Much idle censure has been cast upon 
General Harrison because of this affair. To which it is sufficient here to say 
that, while his orders were such as the circumstances justified and required, 
and were fiilly approved and sanctioned by the most competent judges on the 
spot, Croghan himself bearing witness to the penetration and able generalship 
of his measures, so the defence itself, so successfully made in compliance with 
the very contingency contemplated in the orders, was in the highest degree 
honorable to the brave garrison and its young commander. 

MhstMie of the Thames.' 

The time was now at hand when Greneral Harrison and his army were to 
reach the full completion of all the contemplated objects of the expedition.. 

Among the earliest recommendations of General Harrison to the Government 
the year before, and immediately after he commenced operations, had been that 
of constructing and equipping a naval armament on the Lakes* In one letter 
be says : ^ Admitting that Maiden and Detroit are both taken, Mackinaw and 
St. Joseph will both remain in the hands of the enemy until we can create a 
force capable of contending with the vessels which the British have in Lake 
Michigan,.&c." And again, in another letter : ^ Should an ofiensive opera- 
tion be suspended until spring, it is my decided opinion that the cheapest and 
most effectual plan will be to obtain command of Lake Erie. Hiis being once 
efl^ted, every difficulty will be removed. An army of four thousand men, 
landed on the north side of the Lake^ below Maiden, will reduce that place, re- 
take Detroit, and with the aid of the fleet, proceed down the lake to co-operate 
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with the army from Niagara." These sagacious suggestions being repeatedly 
an^ strenuously urged by him, and reinforced also from other quarters, were 
adopted and acted upon by the Government. Commodore Perry was commis- 
sioned to build, equip, and command the contemplated fleet ; and, on the 10th 
of September, with ah inferior force, he met the enemy, and gained the brilliant 
victory of Lake Erie. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Richard M. Johnson, then a Member of Congress from 
Kentucky, had devised the organization of two regiments of mounted militia, 
which he was authorised by the Government to raise,^ as well for service against 
the Indians as to co-operate with Harrison. Colonel Johnson crossed the 
country to Lower Sandusky, where he received orders from the War Depart- 
ment to proceed to Kaskaskia to operate in that quarter ; but, by the interfer- 
ence of Harrison, and at the urgent request of Colonel Johnson,— ^who said for 
himself and his men that the first object of their hearts was to accompany Har- 
rison to Detroit and Canada, and to partake in the danger and honor of that 
expedition, under an officer in whom they had confidence, and who had approv- 
ed himself "to be wise, prudent, and brave,'! — the orders of the Department 
were countermanded, and Colonel Johnson attained his wish. 

General Hajrrison nov prepared to strike the great blow. Aided by the en- 
ergetic efforts of Governor Meigs, of Ohio, and Governor Shelby of Kentucky, 
he had ready on the southern shore of Lake Erie, by the middle of September, 
a competent force destined for the immediate invasion of Canada. Between 
the 16th and the 24th of September, the artillery, military stores, provisions, 
and troops, were gradually ernbarked, and Oh the 27th the" whole army proceeded 
to the Canada shore. " Remember the river Raisin," said General Harrison, 
in his address to the troops, " but remember it only whilst victory is suspended. 
The revenge of a soldier cannot be gratified on a fallen enemy." The army 
landed in high spirits, but the enemy had abandoned his strong hold, and retreat- 
ed to Sandwich, after dismantling Maiden, burning the barracks and navy yard, 
and stripping the adjacent country of horses and cattle. General Harrison en- 
camped that night on the ruins of Maiden. 

No time was lost in resuming the pursuit of Proctor. Colonel Johnson's 
mounted regiment came up and supplied the cavalry wanting for the pursuit. 
Two days only were occupied in re-establishing the civil government of 
Michigan, and assigning to it a defensive corps, in organizing a portion of the 
army for rapid movement, and in giving to the whole of it an order of march 
and battle. It was not until the 5th of October that Proctor was overtaken, at 
a place ever memorable as the battle ground of one of the most honorable and 
decisive actions fought during the war. On that day the enemy was discover- 
'ed in apposition skilfully chosen, in relation as well to local circumstances as to 
the character of his troops. A narrow strip of dry land, flanked by the river 
Thames on the left and by a sw^np on the right, was occupied by his regular 
infantry and artillery, while on the right flank lay Tecumthe and his followers, 
on the eastern margin of the swamp. But, notwithstanding the judicious choice 
of the ground. Proctor had committed the error of forming his infantry in open 
order. Availing himself of this fact, and aware that troops so disposed could 
not resist a charge of mounted men, he directed Colonel Johnson to dash through 
the enemy's line in column. The movement was made with brilliant success. 
The mounted men charged with promptitude and vigor, broke through the line 
of the enemy, formed in the rear, and assailed the broken line with a success 
seldom equalled, for nearly the whole of the British regular force were either 
killed, wounded, or takem. On the left, the Indians rushed on the mounted men 
there, and fiercely contested the ground for a short time, until Tecumthe fell, as 
is supposed by the hand of Colonel Johnson. Proctor, who had saved himself 
and a part of his suite by a base desertion of his troops, in keeping with his cha- 
.racter, was now strenuously but unsuccessfully pursued. But the defeat of the 
enemy was now complete. All his baggage and military stores, together with 
his official papers, fell into Harrison's hands. Severa) field pieces also, which 
had been taken from the British in the Revolutionary war at Saratoga and 
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Yorkiown, but which Hull had shanoefuUy surrendered at Detroit, were agaitf 
captured, and were honorable trophies of victory. ^ 

In this battle Governor Shelby, of Kentucky, com^ciaDded the troops of Bis 
state^ and Colonel (General) Cass and Commodore Perry acted as volunteer 
aids to General Harrison. 

"Thus fortunately terminated an expedition,'' says General Armstrong, 
« the results of which were of high importance to the United States : a naval 
ascendency gained on Lakes Erie and Superior ; Maiden destroyed ; Detroit 
recovered ; Proctor defeated ; the alliance between Great Britainand the sava- 
ges dissolved, and peace and industry restored to our widely extended Western 
frontier." In a word, Harrison had gloriously accomplished, by his own abil* 
ities and the co-operation of the gallant people of the West, all that he undertook 
ia assuming the command of the American forces in the Northwest. 

The news of this great victory was received throughout the United States 
with universal rejoicings and gratulations. In his message to Congress of the 
7th December, 1613, Mr. Madison spolteof the result as "signally honorable 
to Major General Harrison, by whose military talents it was prepared." " The 
victory of Harrison," said Mr. Cheves on the floor of Congress, " was such as- 
would have secured to a Roman General, in the best days of the Republic, the 
honors of a triumph. He put an end to the war in the Uppermost Canada." 
" The blessings," said Governor Snider, of Pennsylvania, in his message to the 
Legislature of that State, ^< of thousands of women and children, rescued from- 
the scalping-knife of the ruthless savage of the wilderness, and from the still 
more savage Proctor, rest on Harrison and his gallant army." It was well 
said by a prominent Virginia press, of Harrison's despatch after the battle, that 
in his letter he had done justice to every one but himself; and that tbe world 
must therefore do justice to the man, who was too modest to be just to himself.. 
And without referring to other cotemporaneous testimonies of public gratitude 
and respect, it will be sufficient to add the following resolution, passed by both 
branches of Congress, and approved 4th of April, 1818 : . 

" Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America^ i% Congress assem 
bledf-^ThAt the thanks of ConjprcBS be, and they are hereby presented to Major Genaral William Henry Harrisom 
and Isaae Shelby^ late Governor of Kentucky, and through them to the officers and men under th«ir command, 
for their gallantry and good conduct in defeating the combined British and Indian forces under Major Cknerai 
Proctor on the Thames, in Upper Canada, on the 5th day of October, 1813, capturing the British Army, with 
their bag|fage, camp equipage, and artillery ; and that the ^'resident of the United States be rec^uested to causa 
two Oold Medals to be struck, emblematical of this triumph, and present^ to General Ham«on, and Isaac 
Shelby, late Governor of Kentucky." . 

Having thus entirely defeated the enemy in Upper Canada, Harrison ad- 
vanced with a part of his army to the Niagara frontier, and thence to Sackett's 
Harbor, where he left the troops and proceeded to the seat of Government, and 
then to Ohio, where bis immediate duties required his presence. In the plan 
of the ensuing campaign. General Armstrong, the Secretary of War, saw fit to 
assign to General Harrison the command of apow comparatively unimportant 
district, while active service against Canada was entrusted to others. That an 
officer in the prime of life, bred to combat under Wayne, who had signalized 
his name in the memorable triumph of Tippecanoe, won the brilliant victory of 
the Thames, and by his courage and skill given peace to the Northwest, re- 
conquered Michigan, and gained possession of a large part of Upper Canada,-— 
that such an officer should not be continued in active service naturally occa* 
sioned surprise. But though the causes of it were veiled from the public eye> 
' yet the agency and motives became visible, when the Secretary of War, soon 
afterwards, not only designated a subordinate officer within General Harrison's 
district for a particular duty, but also transmitted directly to that officer orders 
to take troops from the district without consulting its commander.. • On jreceiving 
notice of this, General Harrison, justly indignant, addressed to the Department 
a letter ot resignation, with a notification to the President. Hearing of this. 
Governor Shelby wrote a remonstrance to the President, expressing the highest 
opinion of General Harrison's military talents and capacity to command, derived ' 
from actually serving under him, and declarinff the belief that in the arduous du- 
ties he performed, no officer had ever displayed more energy or exhibited greater 
capability. Bat the Secretary of War hastUy assumed the right, Mr. Madison 
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l)eing a'bsent m Tirginia, to accept General Harrison's resignation, without 
.which, it is bdieved, the President would have decided otherwise ; and thus, in 
the subsequent campaigns, the country was deprived of the abilities of him 
'^' who," in the words of Colonel Johnson, <' during the late war was longer in 
vactive service than any other general officer, was perhaps oftener in action than 
.any .of them, and never sustained a defeaJtJ*^ For General Harrison, with the 
disinterestedness and love of honor which has always distinguished him, would ' 
not continue to enjoy the high rank he held in the army, and the emoluments it 
conferred, without he could be rendering at the same time an equivalent service 
4,0 the Republic. 

SnMan Commissioner. 

But General. Harrison did not the less continue to receive new marks of the 
confidence of Mr. Madison. 

In the summer of 1814, he was anoointed, in conjunction with Governor 
•Shelby and General Cass, to treat wiff the Indians in the Northwest, at Green* 
ville, the did head quarters of General Wayne. 

In 1815, after the peace of Ghent, and in the execution of the provisions 
therein for the pacification of the Indians, Greneral Harrison was placed at tl)e 
head of the commission for treating with the important tribes of the Wyandotts, 
Shawanees, Ottawas, Winnebagoes, Chippewas, Delawares, Senecas, Potawa* 
timas, and Miamis, at Spring W«lls. ' 

member ol CongreM and ot the Ohio liegislature* 

Hitherto we have followed General Harrison through a long series of public duties and 
services, both civil and military, for a period of twenty-five years of active life ; in fifteen 
of which we have seen him employed in the highest ancLmost arduous public trusts, whether 
as the political head or the military commander, in the great region of the West, which has 
t)een the scene of his toils and his triumphs. Pre-eminent as he was in the field when his 
country called him there, yet in the character of a civil ruler, as a negotiator, as a chief 
magistrate, — which for the greater part of the time he was, — he had shown himself equally 
pr^-eminent. For a short period only of his early life he had appeared before the nation as 
a member of a legislative body, but then with distinguished capacity for public usefulness. 
In 1816 he became again a member of Congress, being elected a Representative from the 
State of Ohio, and continuing for three years, after which he became a member of the Senate 
of that State ; and in 1824-he was elected a Senator in Congress from that State. Gene- 
Tal Harrison was amply qunfied tor the legislative duties he was thus called to perform, not 
merely by the possession or a high order of intellect, a cultivated mind, long and intimate 
familiarity with affairs, and great political and general acquirements, but also as an animated 
and ready speaker, fluent in language, plain, but not ungraceful in manner, eminently hap- 
py in extemporaneous address, and endowed with apt and ready skill in bringing the resources 
of his mind to bear upon any given subject :-^all which traits characterised his cursory de- 
bates as well as more formal speeches in Congress. 

It would far exceed the necessary limits of these outlines, to enter minutely into the re- • 
Tiew of General Harrison's acts and opinions during the period of this his service in Con- 
gress. These alone, with the official papers which proceeded from his pen, whilst at the 
head of affairs in the Northwest, would constitute a volume. 

Of the subjects, however, which received particular attention from him, some deserve to 
be mentioned, for their intrinsic importance, and the value of his efforts in regard to them. 
Such are the organization of the militia ; the introduction of a more equal system of military 
education than now exists ; the recognition of the independence of the Spanish Americ.aa 
Kepublics ; the improvement of the moral condition of the army by augmenting the ii^ce- 
ments to respectability on the part of the non-commissioned officers and soldiers; t}^ intro- 
duction of uniformity as to military pensions; and above all, his strenuous exertions in be- 
half of the claims of ^e surviving officers and soldiers of the Revolution. 



In 1828 Geiieral .Harrison ^aa appointed, by Mr. Adams, Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Republic of C.olombia. He arrived in the midst of that unhappy period, when Bolivar, for- 
getful of that example of Washington, which it had been his pride in early life to follow, was , 
engaged in those efforts to change the, Constitution of his country, the failure of which, and 
the chagrin they brought upon turn, consigned him to a premature grave, tlie broken-hearted • 
ivictim of bitter disappointment and unavailing regrets. An eUborato letter of General/ 
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minister to Colombia. / 
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Harrison's to Bolivar, in reference to these matters, is justly admired fox the noble and just 
sentiments of republican liberty and of pure patriotism, which it is replete with. Generai 
Harrison did not remain long in Colomhia, however; the ch^ge of administration which 
ensued in the United States, producing his recall. 

Concluision* 

Such, without enlarging to refer to other trusts of less general importance at dl^ffer* 
ent periods confided to General Harrison, have been the great public employments, 
which, in the course of his diversified and eventfnl life, he has been called to fit), with 
honor to himself and to the Union. 

The traits of character, which distinguished him in tBose employments, have been 
described briefly, ^s the} came successively in review. ISome of these traits, of a per- 
sonal nature, deserve to be mere distinctly spoken of by themselves. 

D'sinterestedness and intejgrrity in pecuniary matters have marked all his actions. 

As Governor of Indiana and as Superintendant of Indian Affairs, large sums of mon* 
ey passed through his hands to be disbursed at his discretion, and with few of the. 
checks now provided in reference tosuch U|in^. He gave no security, and the Gov- 
ernment had no guaranty fof the faithfuffipplioation of the funds entrusted to him« 
J}ut his prudence and honesty. But he was copscjentibusly true to his duty ; neither 
accumulating^ wealth by speculatioQ upon the publip money or lauds, iior becoming a 
debtor of the Government. 

During the war, as commander- ia-chief in the Northwest, he had liberty to draw 
ou the Government to an unlimited amount, and was daily passing large sums of pub. 
lie money through his bauds, but not a cen^ did he ever divert to his own use ; and at 
the close of his military services, there was bo charge against him on the books of the 
Treasury, except for moneys faithfully and truly accounted for by him, and allowed as 
such, 

Meauwhile, his situation in life more especially when Commander-in chief, subjected 
him to many and great personal charges ; not only those directly incidental to his mil- 
itary duties, in travelling and otherwise; but, charges, also, ot a different kind, imposed 
by the peculiar description of the forces he led, and the consequent necessity he was 
under ai times, of keeping free quarters for the reception of his fellow- citizens, whoip 
his duty te the Government, and the dependence of the country upon volufiteer troops, 
made it important he should conciliate. Add to which, that at his own expense, he 
continually supplied clothing and other needful comforts for his sick and wounded sol- 
diers. Hence, tJiough he lived as frugally and fared as hardly in the field as any sol- 
dier in the ranks of his army, yet his expensejs at that period exceeded his pay, and the 
balance came Irclm his private property. 

Since the war, General Harrison has been the principal representative of the mili* 
tary class of our citizens in the region in which he lived ;a|nd the old soldier, the vet- 
eran, who had served under Wayne, St. Clare, and othep, and still more, they who 
had served under himself, came to him to present their claims for lands and pensions, 
and regarded him in the light of a protector and a friend. Hospitable by nature and 
habit, the old soldier always found a welcoipe at his fireside. Not only were his ex- 
penses increased, but much of his time also employed, in the duties of charity or friend- 
ship, to these his braVe companions in arms. 

Nor did he at any time seek to avail himself of those means, which came in his way, 
to add to the regular appointments of the station he held. While Governor of Indu 
ana and Indian Superintendant, he refused to accept any of the perquisites, which be- 
fore his time had been customarily paid ; and for his services as conimanQer of theez- 
\ pedition to Tippecanoe he never received or asked compensation. I 

^ Though having a numerous family, — and with offtcial patronage long at his com- 

V mand, — and high claims in his own right and otherwise, to such favors—he has edu- 
cated bis children at his own expense, and waived opportunities of providing for<them 
ifLAhe public service, that he might give his influence to others. 

Thus disinterested in his public relations, (and not less so, indeed, in his private*} 
; he ha^ carried with him into retirement no spoils of office ; continuing to possess only 
the competency which belongs to independence, and that richest of all possessions, 
the enviable reputation of an upright life. ^ 

Whether in civil office or military command, General Harrison was always just, 

moderate and conciliatory, though firm ; and whether in public or private life, generous 

and considerate in his disposition, cheerful and aflTable in his intercourse with all ; 

and though warm in bis affections, yet never violent nor vindictive in bis eno^iities. Bf 

this rare union of ability, courtesy and moderation, it was that he swayed tho^e about 

'. him. He hinijself, on being asked how bo could control the militia he led to yictory, 

;, ^disclosed the secret of hie influence. •* By treating them*' he said "with affection 

I jumd kindness, by always recollecting that they wore my fellowtcitizens, whose feeliugs 
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I vras bound to respoctrand by shariog on every occasion the faardshipft they werA 
obliged to undergo.* 

His pubiished writings, whicbare namerous* are distinguished by clearness and fa« 
eility of composition, and indicate beyond dispute, that he possesses great cuUi?alion 
of mind, as well asi a great natural intellect. 

It is not the purpose of these Outlines to speak with particularity of the political 
opinions of General Harrison. These are best learnt by inspection of his writings. 
Ibis speeches, his official or public correspondence! and by observation of his life and 
pactions. One fact, however, in this relation, it is material to bear in mind. Though 
lionored with the confidence as well of the Washington and Adams as of the Jefferson 
and Madison administrations, and though heactiiy attached to the Republican principles 
of the latter, and one of the electors of Mr. Monroe, yel his public services have been 
rendered to his country rather than to a party, and he stands free and unvramoiel- 
Jed with elaims to the confidence of his fellow-citizens founded not on narrow party 
or sectional peculiarities, but on the broad basis of tried patriotism and capacity, un- 
blemished integrity, and bis unquestionable devotion to the great public intecests of 
the whole Union. And it needs only to add, therefore, that since his return from 
Colombia, he has lived in comparative retirement upon his farm at North Bend, on 
tA Ohio, a short way below Cincmnati, in the enjoyment of the unimpaired vigor 
of body and mind, which his active and temperate habits of life have secured to 
him, and in the conscientious discharge of all the relative duties of the just man 
^od the sincere Christian. ^ 




TIPPEOAKIOE SONGS. 



THE HERO OF THE THAMES.— Tuwe—TAc Poachers. 



V- 



Let tjsco Focos rail and rant 

«urrenpy and banks, * 

sink of all their empty cant, 
spurn them from our ranks. 
We (Jo not mind their silly tdlk, 

Nur baed their idle claim a; 
We'll make the wbole band iiti walk, 
With our hero of^hd Tha«^ 

'Fha hero of i he Thc^K my boyi, 
The hero of the ThHss! 



When British foei assaird our land, 

And hover'd on our coast, 
Pray where did little Matty stand, 

Why.enug behind a post! 

A post and place where all hit thoughts, 

(At spoils alone he aims,) 
While Harrison our battles foHght. 

And conquere'd on the Thames ! 
* The Hero of the Thames, <&c. 

In vain the Red Coats sought to win 

A foothold on our toil ; 
He met and drove th»m back again, 

And sav*d our homes from spoil. 
Tneir savage allies dar'd no more 

To light iheir midnight flames ; 
Oh ! they heard the deep muiith*d canoon^a roar 

Upoj the river Thames ! 

Upontjie riverThamea, ray boys, 
Upon the river Thames ! 

Nor there alone did Victory fling 

Her standard to the sky ; 
The Prophet's town, the bard may sing, 

Whi|h saw the red man fly. 
Thouga if Maumee earlier lajjrels the/J, 

Fort Meigs her trophy claims, 
Where many a gallant soldier bled 

With the hero of the Thames ! 

The hero of the Thames, ^c. 



When peace displayed her flag of white 

And hushed the bloody t^tnle. 
Who then* victorious from the flght, 

Withdrew to humble life ? 
No lust of power, no love of gold, 

No selfisdi, sorded aims, 
Could ever for a moment hold 

The hero of the Thames ! 

Tho beri of the Thames, ^c 

And there he stood behind his plough, 

Ard drove hi8**team afleld" 
Content with rural honors now, 

And whatbisfarm might yield. 
The buckeye Talis beneath bis hand, 

His skdl the soil reclaims ; 
He lives a tiller of the land. 

Though hero of the Thames ! 

The hero of the Thames, ^c. 

But hark ! oar bleeding country cries 

For vengeance and Reform ; 
The Patriot Farmer greets our eyes, 

And every heart grows warm, 
Our candidate he bears the call — 

'* I'm ready ! be exclaims i 
Then speed him ; hail him, one and all ! 

The Hero of the Thames ! 

The hero of the Thames, tf-o. 

Then let us hang our banner out 

And spread it to the breeze . 
The spoilers we will put to rou^ 

And do it, too, with ease * 
And lei us all like brothers be, 

And ** UNiohisTs" our names ! 
Huzza \ huzza ! for Victory 

With the He roof the Tfaamei ! 
The Hero of the Thames, 
The hero of the Thataei. 
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THE LOG CABIN AND HARD CIDER CANDIDATE.— Tiine—^ilttZ^^ Lmg Syn«/ 



Should good old cider be despised, 

And ne'er regarded more 1 
Should plain log cabins be despised. 

Our fathers built of yore 1 
For the true old style, my boys ! 

For the true old style, 
Let's take a mug of cider now 

For the true old style. 

We've tried experiments enough 

Of fashions new and vaiu; 
And now we long to settle down 

To good old times again. 
For the good old ways, my boys ! 

For the good old ways. 
Let's take a mug of cider now 

For the good old ways. 

"We've tried your purse-proud lords, who 

In palaces to shine ; 
But we'll have a ploughman President 

Of the Cincinnatus line. 
For Old North Bend, my boys I » 

For Old North Bwid, 
We'll take a mug of cider yet 

For Old North Bend. 



love 
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We've tripd " thie greatest and the best," 

And found him bad enough ; 
And he who ** in the footsteps treads" 

Is yet more sorry stuff. 
For the brave Old Thames, my boys ! 

For the brave Old Thames, 
We'll take a mug of cider yet ^ 

For the brave Old Thames. 

Then givt.'s a hand, my boys ! 

And here's a hand for, you, 
And we'll qaaff the good old cider yet 

For Old Tippecanoe. 
For Old Tippecanoe, my boys ! 

For Old Tippecanoe, 
We'll take a mug of cider yet 

For Old Tippecanoe. 

• 
And surely you'U give your good vote, 

And surely I will too, 
And we'll clear the way to the White Hopse y^t 

For Old Tippecanoe. 
For Tip-pe-canoe, my boy« ! 
> For Tip-pe-canoe, 
.Well take a mug of cider yet 

For Tip-pe-canoe. 



AN INVITATION TO THE LOG CABIN BOYS t6 OLD TIPPECANOE'S 

TvNE — '* ThA good old HnuM of Adam and Eve.^* 



' V 



Come all yon Log Cabin Boys, we*re goio^ to bave a 

misin* 
We've got a job on hand, that we think will .be 

Kleasin,' 
turn out and build Old Tip a new Cabin, 
And finish it off with chinkin* and daubin*^ 
We want all the Lo^ Cabin Boys io the nation, 
Td be on the ground when we lay the foundation ; 
And we'll make all the office holders thiak it's aipann', 
To see how we work at Old Tippecanoe^ raisin'. 

On the thirtieth day of next October, 
We'll take some Hard Cider, but we*U all keep sober; 
We"ll shoulder our axes and cut down the timber. 
And have our Cabin done by the second df fiecemoer, 
We'll have it well ehink'd and we'll have on the covor, 
Of good sound clapboardst with the weight poles 

over, 
And a good wide chimney for the fire to blaze in ; 
Sooome on, boys, to Old Tippecanoe's raiain'. 

Ohio will find the house-loe timber. 

And Old Virginia, as you'll remember, 

Will find the timber for the clapboards and chinkin'— 

*Twili all be first rate stuff I'm thin^in'. 



And when we want to daub it, it happens 
That we have got the best of Clat in Ol 
For there's no other State has such good < 
To make th%mortar for Old Tippecanoe's 

Coir the hauling of the logs, we'll call on Penn^^nlat 
For their Conestoga teams will pull as well s^Hf* 
And the Yankee States and York State, and airarthe 

- others 
Will come and help ns lift like so man; brothers. 
The-Hoosteraai 

merf, 
They all know 
And every one'i 
Todoalittleworl 





Suckers, and the Wolverine fkr? 

way to carry vp Jthe eomen, 
enough carpenter and maiMii 
Old Tippecanoe's raisin'. 



We*U eat out a window and have a wide door in, 
We'll lay a good loft and a first rate floor in, 
We'll fix it all complete for Old Tip to see his friends in, 
And we know that the latch-string will never have its 

end in. 
On the fourth day of March Old Tip will move in it, 
And then little Martin vrill have to shin it. 
So Hurrah Boys, there's no two ways in 
The fun we'll have at Ohl Tippecanoe's raisll'. 



OLD TIPPECANOE.— TuNB—" Old Rosin the Bow." 



^▲bunqxr around now ny heartle* , 
I'll sing yoo a aong that la new, 

ril tileate to the buttons, all parties, 
An4 sing of Old Tippecanoe. 

When £rft near Thames* gentle wateri, ' 
My tword for my country I drew, 

I fought for America's daughters, 
LoogHiide of Old Tippecanoe. 

Ere this tooVhen danger assailed at. 
And India;:^ their dread missiles threw, 

His cnansel and coacsge availed us; 
We ooaquered at Tipp9Cf npe. 



And when all the troubles were ended, 
I flew to the girltthat I knew, 

They promptly declared tbey iateoded, 
To kisa me tor Old Tippecanoe. 

And now that the good of tha nation, 
Requires that sotoething wa do, 

Wa*Il hurl little Van from hia atatioo. 
And alevate Tippecanoe. 

Again and agaiA fill ytmr glaasas. a 
Bid Martin Van Buran adieu, 

Wa*ll please onrselvea and the iasseif 
And wia for Old Tippacaaoo. 



\ 



Van and the farmer.— Tune—TAc King and the Countryman. 



A flinner there wae, who lived at North Bend, 
Eiteemed by bis neighbors and mant a friend ; 
And yeu'U see, on a time, if you follow my dilty. 
How he took a ehortwalk up to Washington Oity. 
Ri tu, di nu, di nu, di nu, ' 
Ri tu dini nu, ri tu, di nu, n na. 

His tidy log cabin he left with regret, 

And he put up a sign that it would be to let ; 

But whatever rare sigiite the White House might dis. 

dIbv 
fie*d find'none so strange as he'd seen in his day. 

Ri tu, &c. 

The farmer walked on and arrived at the door, 

And he gave such a thump as was ne'er thumped be 

Mister Van thonght the rap was the sound of a flail, 
And his heartbeat with fear.and he turned deadly pale. 

Ri tu, &c. 

" Run Jolun, and ran Levi,— run Joel and Jim," 
Said Van, " but leave Amos, I cannot spare him ; 
There's onljone living dares make such ado ; 
That sturdy old fellow called Tippecanoe." 
, , Ri tu, &c. 

They were all growing meny, and taking champaign, 
And the former impatient 'rapped louder again ; 
To the door all the cabinet ministers run. 
And demanded who so boldly had spoiled all their fun. 

Ri tu, &e. 



Says Up, ** My fine fellows get out of my way, 
I've routed whole armies like you in my day ; 
My mind is made up to walk into that chair, 
Where Van takes his wine with a swaggering air." 

Ri tu, &c. 

Then Amos, who listened, spoke up, ** Mister Van, 
I know how to tickle that old fiirmer man ; 
I'll ask him politely to come up and dine, 
And then we can 'muddle his wits with the wine. 

Ri tu, &e. 

" Oh I pray. Mister fanner, just walk up this way. 
We hardly expected to see you this day ; 
So many stout swiggers are here at this time, 
There's but one bottle left, but you'll find it is prime." 

Ri tu, &c. 

•' I tell you what, Amos. I see what you're at, 
I wont lake a glass of champaign, and that's flat; 
But a mug of hard cider will answer my turn, 
It's getting in fashion up here, as 1 learn." 

Ritu, &c. 

Then Amos and Van searched the table all round, 
Not a drop of hard cider was there to be found ; 
So the farmer advised them to lay in a store • 
On the fourth of next March, if they shouldn't before. 

Ri tu, &c. 

The farmer was ofi^ but 'twas easy to see , 
That his visit had sobered their cabinet glee ; 
And Van said he knew how the matter would end; — 
He should have to clear out for the man of North Bend. 

Ri tu, &c. 



THE SOLDIER OF TIPPECANOE. 



^ 



The stars are bright, and our steps are light, 

As we sweep to our camping ground. 
And well we know, as we forward go, 

That the foe fills the greenwood round; 
But we know no fear, though the foe be near, 

As we tramp the greenwood through, 
For oh ! have we noi for a leader got 

The Soldier of Tippecanoe 1 

Chori7»— For ohl have we not for a leader got 
^»j The Soldier of Tippecanoe 1 



Now the deep green grass is our soft mattrasi 

Till the beating of reveille; 
No light's in our camp but the fire fli^mp, 

No roof but the greenwood tree. ^^ ' 

Briof sIomb«r we snatch, till the m^Bg watch; 

But one eye no slumber knew ! HK 
One mind was awake for his soldie^nUce, 

Twas the Soldier of Tippeeanoe. 

Chorus— For oh ! nave we not for a leader got 
The Soldier of llppecanoe T 



The faint da%m is breaking, our bu|^es ar« speakuig, 

dniek rouses our lengthened line ; 
8weet dreams are departing, tho soldier is starting, 

And welcomes the morning shine. 



But hark ! 'tis the dram ! the fee is come. 

Their yells ring the dark Wood through : 
But lee ! mounted, ready, brave, cautious and steady. 
The Soldier of Tippecanoe. 

Chords— For oh ! have we not for a leader got 
The Soldier of Tippecanoe 1 

Now nigher and nigher, tho' hot is their fire, 

And ceaseless the volleying sound, 
We press down the hollow, and danntlessiy follow. 

Then tramp up the rising ground. 
With death-stealing ardor we press them yet harder, 

And still as th^ come into view, 
*« Now steady, boys, steady ; be quick and be jready I" 

Cries the Soldier of Tippecanoe. 

Chorus — ^For oh ! have we not for a leader got 
The BtAdiet of Tippecanoe 1 

Down, down drop the foe. and ^Ul on we go. 

And each thicket and dingle explore ; 
Loud our shrill bugles sing, till the wide woods ring, 

And their rifles are heard no more. 
Now weave the green crown of undying renown. 

For the Patriot and Hero's brow, 
And write his name with the halo of fame, 

The Soldier o f •rtppeca noe ! 

Chorus— For oh ! have we not for a leader got 
The Soldier of Tippecanoe 1 



 I 



SONG OP TIPPECAJMOE.— Tune— " Old Rosin the Bow." 



Come, let ua all join in a chorus, 
And shoot it along as we oo ; 

Our song, the whig prospects oefore us. 
And the Hero of Tippecanoe. 

When the sava«e invaded our border. 
And thousands most shockinsl^siew. 

He drove them with deoth iChd disorder, 
On the banks of the Tippecanoe. 

When the British and Indians united, 
Believing they'd conquer their foe, 

Host bravely Fort Meigs saw recited, 
The scenes of Old Tipptc^not. 

Tecumseh and Proctor determined 
The conflict affain to renew ; 

But the Thames' wild forest reechoed 
The fl^ory of Tippecanoe. 

For an age he has served them in earnest, 
Andever was foiftfol aod true ; 



And our country's now reaping the harvest, 
Was planted oy Tippecanoe. 

From seclusion the people now call him 
To come out before them anew. 

For one single term to instal him 
Our President— Tippecanoe 

The Whigphave all buried dissension. 

As patriots ever should do. 
And have sworn, to a man, in convention, 

To stand by Old Tippecanoe. 

,/ ; locos have chuckled, denying 
'-.• i^at whigism ever will do ; 
But, astounded, they hear the whole nation 
Huzzah for Old lippecanoe. 

I'he Republican Banner is waving. 

Unfurling its folds to the view, 
On! whigs, let your motto be ^^umoo,** 

And rally round Tippecanoe. 
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OUR HERO FARMER.— Tune— " Yankee DoodU:' 



♦' 



/ 



Our Hero Fanner \$ the man, 

The Buckeye boys delight in ; 
He*ll renovaie our State affairi^ 
And be the roan lar fighting. 
Hero Farmer, boys buna, v 

Log Cabin and bard cider : 
We'll aing and vote for Harrison, 
And« make our circle wider. 

Vans call him Granny Petticoats ; 

We do not care for this sir, 
Ke'll rid the nation of the rogues, 

A granny then, be is sir. 
Hero Farmer, &c. 

TecnmsehV half breed to displace. 
We'll vote for Tyler too, sir : 

The rights of States he will defend. 
And be a tylert true, sir. 
Hero Farmer, ^c. 

Let Matty co/ne with all his hosti 
And office holding crew, sir ; 

We'll marcn u p to the ballot box. 
And show that we are liue, sir. 
Hero Farmer, ^c. 

We'll wafi^er now a cider cup. 

And bring it on tb'^ table : 
Since Yankee boys have started. up. 
To beat them we are able. 
Hero Fanner, &c. 



Colombians freedom is assailed ; 

The people siill are brolherM ; 
The Government has nearly failed, 

it must be worked by others. 
' Hero Farmer, &c. 

Let's work and sing and vote like men. 

By indusiry we thrive, sir ; 
And thus the' drones at Washington 

W\'ll scout Quite from the hive, sir. 
Hero Farmer, &c. 

Our ir^dependence twice achieved, 
We'll hold It much more fast, sir ; 

We'll keep it out ol spoilsmen's banda, 
That it rnay ever last, sir. 
Hero Farmer, ^c- 

We, then on independence Day, 
And also through the year, sir, 

Can eat and drink and sing and play, 
And love our country dear, sir. 
Hero Farmer, Ac. 

Our wives, our friends, our children all, 
Are patriots true and hearty, 

The patriot ladie* then will share 
The joys of freemen's party. 
Hero Farmer, &c. 

* R M. Johnson's children. 
t Doorkeeper. 



OLD FORT METGS.— BY a 
Air — *' Oh! Lonely 

Ob ! lonely is our old green fort. 

Where oft in days of old, 
Our gallant soldiers bravely fought, 

♦Gainst savage allies bold. 
But with the change of years havft past 

That unrelenting foe, . 

Since we fought here with Harrison, 

A long time ago. 

It seema but yesterday 1 heard. 

From yonder thicket nigh, 
Th* unerring rifle'a sharp report, 

The Indian's startling cry. 
Yon brooklet flowing at our feet, 

With crimson gore did flow. 
When wo fought here with Harrison, 

A long time ago. 



SOLDIEE WHO FOUGHT THERE. 

is the forest shaded 

The river rolls between its bank&, 

As when of old we came, 
Each grassv path, each shady nook, 

Seemi to' me still H^e same ; 
But we are scattered now, whose taitti 

Pledged here, throifgh "Weal or woe, 
With Harrison our ^oil to guard, 

A long time ago. 

But man^fcoldier's lip is mote, 

And clSd many a brow. 
And heartsThat beat for honor then. 

Have ceased their throbbing now. 
We ne'er shall meet again in life. 

As then we met. I trow. 
When we fought here with Harrison, 

A long time ago. 
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THE FARMER OF NORTH BEND 






Can grateful freemeh slight his cleims, 

Who bravely did defend 
Their lives and fortunes on the Thames, 
The Farmer of North B^'nd 1 

The Parmer of North Bend, my boys, 
The Parmer of North Bend, 
We'll give a right good hearty vote 
To the Farmer of North Bend. 

The tromp of Fame in storied song, 

ThePlbriofs deeds shall tell, 
And Freedom's voice ti»e strain prolong, 
The gladsome chorus swell. 

The gladsome chorus swell, my boys, 
The gladsome chorus swell. 
We'll join the throng in merry song, 
The gladsome chorus swell. 

The Chieftain heard the stirring drum,- 

And bent his soldier's bow, 
But victor soon— he hastened home, 
His &rming fields to mow. 

His farming fields to mow, my boys, 
fiis farming fields to mow. 
Exchanged the sabre for the scythe, 
His farming fields to mow. 



Though youthful valor bravely won 

The laurel to his brow. 
Yet Victory's own triumphant son. 
Now holds the Yeoman's plough. 

NowhoWsthe Yeoman'splough, myboys. 
Now holds the Yeoman's plough. 
And soon we'llttyhJs trnstyhand 
To hold the Nation's plough. 
Now hear the note, his country's call, 

From the hill-tops and the store, 
It comes from camp, and cot, and hall, 
And allthe vaUeys o'er. 

And all the valleys o'er, my boys, 
And all the valleys o'er. 
It calls him to the rescue, boys, 
From all the valleys o'er. 

The Hero , who long years ago. 

Once wore the Warrior's mail , 
Now comes to beat the Yeoman s foe, 
A Farmer with his flail. 

A Farmer with his flail, my boys, 
A Farmer with his flail, i,;„,««. 

And they'll get a right gude threshmgyst , 
' From the Farmer with his flau. 
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TOE SPECIE LAW — Am,— " JfoOrooi." 
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Come list to me a minute, 

A song I'm going to begin jt, 

There's something serious m it, ^ 

So pray attention draw ; 

'I'is all about the law, ^ 

That has made such a deuce of eclat,. 
Experience we have bought it, 
And now to you have brought it, 
Will you or not be taught it. 

And sing the specie law : • 

CLAW claw, 

Is. the mainspring of thaA law. 

Chorus. 

If you're fond of pure vexation, 
And are willing to ^se the nation,. 
You're just in a situation, 
To go for the specie law. 

When the party had their beginning, 
They only thought of winning, 
Van Buren slyly grinning, » 

The while^our cash they draw, 

Credit goes on see saw, 

The while our casb they draw, . * 
With writs and replications, 
Sheriffs and consultations. 
The people have botherations, ^ 

Loco focos loudly jaw.: 

J.AWjaw, 

Is the thing for thig specie law. 
Chorus. — If you're fond, <&€. 

Business snail like is creeping, 
It hinders us from sleeping, . 
IiiS^-treasurers only reaping, 

The while our cash tney draw, . 

Look out for the^ specie law, 

'Twill like a blister draw^^ 
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Misery, toil' and trouble, 
Make up the bubble bubble, 
They give you nothing but stubble,. 
And leave you a man of straw : 
S T R A^W straw, 
^ Is "better far than their law. 

Chorus. — If you're fond,, (fee. 

WTiile loud for gold they're crying, 
Our cash is only flying, " 
And they're sure to taie to lying, 

If ever you find a flaw j 

And then, like any jackdaw, 

They praie of the specie law,. 
In a rotten stick their trust is, 
Yqu'U find the bubble burst is, 
And if you don't get justice, 

You'll get enough o^ their law : 

CLAW claw, 
*l8 the object of their law. \ 

Chorus. — ^If you're fond, &c. 

If your life is all sugar and honey, 
And fortune is always sunny, 
And you want to get rid of your money, 
 I advise yon to go for the law ; 

Like ice in a rapid thaw, 

Your cash. will all naclt afi^a'. 
We'll go for Harrison, therefore, 
We know the why and the wherefore,. 
Reform we have a care for, 

And constitutional law. 

Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah. 

For Harrison and law. 

Chorus. 
We'll go^for Hasrison therefore^ 
We^know tlic why and the wherefore, 
And him we will hurrah for, 
Hurrah,^ hurrah, hurrah. I 
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HARK TO THE ^TABNINa! 

All praiie t»the Htro, th* StatMmaif, the Fi[im«r, 
Ai threefold Jiie title, he threefold his fame : 
The etroBiiaffm ii ■tronger, the warm iheart ii warafer, . 
When tettcbed by the magic of HARBISON'S name— 

CHOiut-*-Biurk ! to thewaroing— a nati<n has epbktD — 
It lolla horn the moantatn— it springe flronK the plain. 
*<Down iMflth the spoilen. their tmst who have brokwoi . 
And up with the ttandaBd of freedom again V*' 

He^alie on the wealthy, whoeeetora heproteSted, 
The poor manr. whoee pittance he laboured to save ; . 
The patriot, who'firowns not on merit neclectedt 
The sold ier^ who honpn the noble^ead Mave. . 

Haric! to the warning &«. 

Bj the toilSf and the dangeri tbM fladden his etory, . 
By the blomjkkat he pounid with the blood of the foe; : 
By the homni that he fought for, his triumphs, his glory^  
. B(e ealls us tbiaid him, tostrilce the last bfow^ 

flaik to the warning ! dec. 

Thenne at Ms call— speedlfae plongh^jnsr good neigbborsf. 
To the fields so long barren, all eagerly eomo ; 
Soon eutuma ahatl yieldthe reward of our labors^ 
Andithe land ehall be glad with its new harreet-home. 

Bark.!:aca 

Then shouti to« th» Hero, and foeth swell the chores, 
More loud than 'the war whoop that died at his voiee ; . 
' ' Till the agentoof rain 11 jf; trembling before os, 
vV And the coontry redetmedi at- their dowofalrgoiee— 

Hark dee. 
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